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When yet thy love was as a thing afar, 

As unattainable as yonder star 

Whose luring splendor woos our mortal eyes 

With visions of the soul’s lost paradise, 

The woe within my heart, with passion blent, 

Its fiery pnises through my being sent. 

Methought my heart no greater grief could know 

Than unrequited love's still-smouldering glow. 

But now I am assured thou lovest me— 

The knowledge brings me no felicity; 

And pain more cruel reigns within my heart, 

For now I know that wretched, too, thou art. 

Beloved one! I would have spared thee this! 

From thy dear eyes the merry light I miss; 

Ah! well thou knowest that upon our love 

No star propitious beams from realms above! 
—New York, Nov. 2%, 1878. 





REV. JOSEPH COOK ON “SEX IN INDUSTRY.’ 





Finding myself near Tremont Temple 
about noon on Monday, I was attracted into 
the hall, as others seemed to be, by the title 
announced for Mr Cook’s lecture. There 
was a full hall, and an empty platform; 
presently a large and rather heavy-looking 
man, with scmething of the air that one 
might attribute to Spurgeon, came upon the 
stage, amid rather faint applause. After 
sitting a few minutes, he rose and gave out 
abymn. Then occurred one of those strange 
coincidences which sometimes happen in 
the experience of a reformer, bringing back 
old days, and making him feel as if he had 
lived several successive lives. I had hardly 
been in the Tremont Temple since the day, 
in 1860, when the very last mob invaded an 
anti-slavery meeting; and when I was one 
of asmall body hastily organized to defend 
the platform by force, if necessary. The 
whole picture came back to me; the aboli- 
tionists on the platform; the howling mob 
within the doors; and between the two the 
patient phalanx of anti-slavery women, with 
their knitting-work,—a body so quiet and 
courageous as fairly to overawe Mayor 
Wightman, so that he ended in sustaining 
that afternoon’s session, instead of breaking 
itup. Again there swelled upon my ear the 
malicious chorus of the young men who 
chiefly made up that mub: 

“Tell John Andrew 

Tell John Andrew 

Tell John Andrew 

John Brown's dead.” 
That song was utterly atoned for and coun- 
terbalanced by the “John Brown Song” 
under which many of those same young 
men afterward marched to the war of liber- 
ation; but I remember that at that time it 
seemed to me almost a song of demons in 
its malignity. This was the memory in my 
mind when Mr. Cook gave out his hymn; 
and behold!, the chant that again rang 
through Tremont Temple was just that fa- 
miliar tune, set to words more saintly; and 
then it flashed across my memory that the 
day was the second of December, the anni- 
versary of John Brown's death. 

These thoughtful musings perhaps pre- 
pared me to regard Mr. Cook’s lecture more 
favorably than might have been expected. 
Perhaps the published reports, though 
“official,” do him injustice; but there was 
that day, at any rate, no very florid rhetoric, 
no conceited talk about ‘‘this lectureship,” 
and no abuse of opponents. There was a 
good deal of unmistakable earnestness and 





sympathetic feeling. He seemed to me to 
belong to the familiar type of robust orators, 
endowed with loud voices, plenty of animal 
heat and abundant mother-wit and magne- 
tism; the class represented by Gough, 
Beecher, Chapin, and Collyer; and quite as 
distinctly by Bradlaugh and Ingersoll; Mrs. 
Livermore alone among American women, 
so far as I know, represents this type at all; 
and she combines with it a finer tempera- 
ment and more nobility of nature than any 
of the menI have named. We do not ex- 
pect those of this type to be great thinkers; 
their mission is to popularize the thoughts 
of others, helped or hindered by the admix- 
ture of the speaker's individual qualities. 

Thus Mr. Cook’s suggestions about the 
health of working-women were simply the 
reappearance of Dr. Clarke’s and Dr. 
Ames’s suggestions, which certainly gained 
nothing of practical clearness in his hands. 
He did not attempt any careful discrimina- 
tions; did not mention Dr. Putnam Jacobi’s 
thorough treatment of the subject in her 
prize-essay, which has won so much respect 
from physicians; but treated the whole 
theme as if it were a perfectly easy matter 
to settle off-hand. Moreover, he always 
claimed that all the medical faculty were 
with him in his most sweeping assumptions, 
whereas the very highest specialists in that 
direction—as for instance Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell, of Philadelphia—are the most ready to 
admit the great practical difficulties that 
surround the question. To praise those 
employers who allow to women in their em- 
ployment three days of rest in a month, is 
easy enough. But to organize that method 
into a system, in view of the sharp competi- 
tion of industry, the shrinking delicacy of 
many women, the coarseness of many men, 
and all the other elements which embarrass 
the problem, is very hard; and requires a 
far nicer touch than Mr. Cook’s to deal with 
it at all. 

Several other points I noticed as peculiar- 
ly defective. For instance, he always 
spoke asif we lived under a centralized 
government, where anything whatever 
could be done by legislation. But in fact, 
anything like a surgical commission to ex- 
amine each married woman and certify to 
her fitness for factory-labor would be a 
thing so at war with our whole business- 
habits that it could never be practically 
adopted 

Again, he seemed not in the least anxious 
to protect the equal rights of women, in re- 
spect to freedom of action; but fell into the 
error against which Prof. Fawcett has so 
strongly protested in England, of treating 
even mature women as perpetual children 
in respect to labor; indeed he spoke of their 
labor in a previous lecture (reported in the 
Advertiser of Nov. 27) as something quite 
distinct from ‘‘mature labor.” This is an 
insult and an injury to all women. If their 
labor in factories is to be handicapped and 
embarrassed by surgical examination, so 
ought the labor of men. By Mr. Cook’s 
own statistics, the deteriorated health of 
manufacturing communities affects men as 
well as women, and it is mere assumption 
to say that the health is impaired through 
the mothers only. Who has not known 
families where consumption inherited from 
the father’s side was fatal to all the race, 
so that the childless mother was at last left 
alone? Yet Mr. Cook would weigh down 
every married woman with an additional 
obstacle and drawback in the labor-market, 
while leaving men undisturbed. I observed 
that this proposal was very faintly applaud- 
ed by the audience; and could not help fan- 
cying that even this applause came from 
some of the narrower trades-unionists, who 
openly desire to exclude women’s work al- 
together. 

Again, the speaker treated women’s labor 
uniformly as inferior, because women have 
less physical strength; overlooking that 
most important point in modern political 
economy, that the tendency of all modern 
invention is to ‘transform all trades into 
arts,” as Napoleon Bonaparte wished to do. 
and thus to open the way for women. 
Every new machine diminishes the market- 
able superiority of mere brute strength, and 
increases the money-value of that delicacy 
of touch in which womenexcel. In the ad- 
vance of machinery, women are coming to 
be employed, in many particular industries, 
not merely because their work is cheaper, 
but because they do just that thing better. 
If this process goes on, the disparity of 
wages will at length diminish. 

Still again, Mr. Cook’s habitual desire to 
make it appear that he represents some 
powerful constituency behind himself made 
him assume that all the manufacturers except 
“third-rate” ones, fully endorsed his views. 
If so, whence came the evils against which 
he so eloquently protests? Or why should 
there be any difficulty in curing them? If 





he is a genuine reformer and not a mere or- 
ator, he will not always find it quite such 
smooth sailing, when he begins to put his 
theories itt practice. Reformers cannot 
count so securely on the support of those 
who are, as Curtis said of certain politicians 
“themselves an essential part of the thing 
to be reformed.” If employers of labor 
approve of having additional laws and com- 
missions and exemptions for the protection 
of women, why do they obstruct the work- 
ing of those which already exist to protect 
children? If they do, they must be greatly 
changed within twenty years; since the pe- 
riod when I lived in a factory-town, and 
found them evading and resisting those laws 
atevery point. If the official reports of 
Massachusetts functionaries speak the truth, 
it is found no easier to enforce those laws 
at this day; and the man who sets about it 
in earnest will hardly find the leading man- 
ufacturers subscribing towards his salary. 
On the whole, Mr. Cook's treatment of 
*‘Sex in Industry” seemed to me tbat of an 
ardent and well-intentioned rhetorician, 
liking to hear himself talk—as is indeed 
quite common—and quite accustomed to 
having his discourses liked by others; with 
much facility in the picturesque grouping 
of random facts, and much fertility in the 
way of effective appeal. But certainly his 
lecture showed little of the patient discrimi- 
nation of a careful student of social science; 
and quite as little of the practical instinct of 
a working reformer. ?. W. 
oe 


THE ABOLITIONISTS AND SIDE ISSUES. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Will you allow me 
to correct a mistake of R. H Ober, our 
highly respected and most efficient co-labor- 
er in the various reforms of the day. He 
thinks the American Anti-Slavery Society 
took up the side-issue of woman’s rights. 
This is a mistake. Neither the society nor 
its organ tonched that question. The only 
question settled by the society was, whether 
any of its members, on account of their sex, 
should be excluded from any of the rights, 
privileges and responsibilities secured to 
them by its constitution. This question 
was settled in the negative. But at no time 
did the society entertain the general ques- 
tion of Woman’s Rights. 

But individual abolitionists, and journals 
owned by abolitionists, such as Mr. Garri- 
son’s Liberator, gave to the subject a full 
and free discussion, in its length and breadth, 
social, educational, religious and political, 
and laid a sure foundation for all the action 
on the question which has followed during 
the last forty years. Abby K. Foster. 

Worcester, Mass 

[The above communication from Mrs. 
Foster should have appeared before, but 
its contribution to the ‘‘truth of history” is 
just as valuable now. L. 8.] 
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THE ADVISORY BOARD OF WOMEN. 





The Primary school at Monson needs ref- 
ormation. The Advisory Board of women 
have had the temerity to say so, and to sug- 
gest improvements. Good casy souls! they 
have never wanted Suffrage or authority in 
any form. They supposed, of course, that 
their advice was really wanted, and that it 
would be heard. But to their surprise, it 
was coldly received and totally disregarded. 
And now they have come to the conclusion 
which Suffragists reached some time ago, 
and advise that ‘‘authority and responsibili- 
ty shall be vested in the same person.” 

“The report of the Advisory Board, which 
consists of Adelaide A. Calkins, Georgiana 
A. Boutwell, and Adel Granger Winthrop, 
accompanies that of the inspectors, and 
says that they have had respons:bility with- 
out power under the law, and regret that, 
on the part of the superintendent, there has 
seemed to be very little desire to carry out 
their recommendations. They are of the 
opinion that the children need the care and 
judgment of women; that there is need of 
radical changes in the management of the 
institution, and ask that its government may 
be vested ina board of seven visitors, a por- 
tiou of whom shall be women, and that the 
trustees shall have the power to appoint or 
remove the superintendent and other offi- 
cers. The condition of the institution, in 
their opinion, has been but little improved 
the past year. Lackof administrative abil- 
ity is mainly manifest. Very inadequate 
results have been realized from the increased 
appropriations, and thoroughness in details, 
where changes are made, is lacking. They 
recommend that first-class help should be 
substituted for pauper help, and that the 
children sent there by the courts may be 
transferred to the Reform School when the 
teachers and superintendent deem it advisa- 
ble. These two measures they deem im- 
portant to the improvement of the school, 











but have no faith that these or all other 
measures advocated could ever place the in- 
stitution in a satisfactory condition, unless, 
first of all, the system of administering the 
institution is changed, and authority and 
responsibility are vested in the same per- 
sons.”” 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 





Miss Caroline Richards read, before the 
Sunday Meetings for Women, December 1, 
a paper of most unusual ability on ‘‘Lead- 
ership.” The development of the faculty 
of leadership was traced by her from its 
earliest beginning as the aggregation of 
atoms, to the accumulation of masses; and 
then in the vegetable world to the associa- 
tion of kind with kind, until, in the animal 
world, including man, is founé the fullest 
exemplification of this Jaw. In man, indi- 
vidual isolation and closest fellowship are 
the opposite tendencies which induce socie- 
ty to follow its leader. With each power 
of body and mind exists an instinct to use 
such power. Almost every leader can be 
said to possess one of the three types of 
mind; the creative, tle assimilative and the 
imitative. Is the leader, then, cause or ef- 
fect in society? and the auswer is ‘‘Both,” 
as he is the effect of all that has preceded 
him and the cause also of original impulse 
to other men and events; for the leader is 
often reformer. To ask what the world 
would have been without its leaders, indi- 
cates their value, though the abuse of the 
leader’s functions forms one of the saddest 
pages of history. The leaders with assimi- 
lative powers, are the systematizers and 
exccutive officers of the world, the balance 
power between conservatism and radicalism. 
The imitative mind, though by right not 
leading, practically leads, asis seen too often 
in foolish and bad ways. The true leader 
must be sincere and unconscious, with char- 
acter as his watchward, being the indicator 
rather than the dictator, and true leadership 
will consist in service for others. Associa- 
tion, individuality and leadership are the 
three laws of life. K. G. W. 

oe 


HANDSOME AND USEFUL GIFTS, 





When one sees pretty things at this sea- 
son, they naturally bring to mind that 
Christmas and New Year are near. Thus. 
in looking over Mr. Prang’s series of ‘‘Na- 
tive Flowers and Ferns,” where beautiful 
pictures are accompanied with botanical de- 
scriptions of the plants, I could not but 
think what an attractive and valuable pres- 
ent it would be for any one interested in 
Botany, or in beautiful floral illustrations. 

Mr. Prang has also published a ‘‘Natural 
History Series for Children.” The pictures 
are in his usually very handsome style, and 
our friend Mrs. Diaz has described the birds 
and other animals in the lively pleasant 
manner characteristic of her writings for 
children. The series are admirably adapt- 
ed to be both entertaining and instructive 
to juvenile minds. 

“Lalways cnjoy a visitto Mr. Prang’s 
Art Publishing Rooms, 136 Roxbury Street, 
near the Norfolk House; but it fills me with 
regret that so many beautiful chromos 
should be packed away, instead of fulfilling 
their mission of diffusing innocent pleasure. 
They were produced at great expense, and 
with uncommon taste and skill. They re- 
ceived a well deserved prize at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, and no one acquainted with such 
things denies their superior excellence, But 
the overwhelming avalanche of cheap, 
shoddy chromos lowered the standard for 
such productions. Mr. Prang could not 
enter into competition in price with inferior 
articles without injuring his high reputation 
as an Art Publisher. He therefore packed 
away the handsome pictures which he had 
brought to perfection by the expenditure of 
much money and ingenuity, and devoted 
his attention to a less costly department of 
Art Publishing. 

I have heard him say that though he 
would not throw them into the market to 
compete with cheap trash, he would gladly 
sell them at reduced prices for any benevo- 
lent purpose; such as beautifying the walls 
of hospitals, asyJums, schools, &c. As I 
listened to this remark, I thought it offered 
a fine opportunity for people in any part of 
the country, who wanted to make beautiful, 
permanent, and inexpensive presents to the 
rooms of benevolent or reformatory institu- 
tions. It would be simple justice to give 
the preference to Mr. Prang in purchasing 
such gifts, because he has always been lav- 
ishly generous in his donations to fairs for 
all benevolent purposes. Women, especial- 
ly, ought to fake an interest in the beautiful 
things he has published; for he has always 
been a true triend to their cause. 

L. Marra Cui. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Anna D. H. Toompson has been 
appointed postmistress at Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Lue.tia Bares, of Auburn, Me., is 
achieving quite a reputation as an elocution- 
ist. 

Miss Marre A. Brown has published 
translations of Swedish authors, which will 
be found very readable. 

HELEN P. Litr.tEDALE, of South Man- 
chester, Mass., bas bequeathed $400 to the 
homeopathic hospital in this city. 

Mrs. NIERIKER (neé Miss May Alcott) is 
painting at her studio near Paris, and her 
panel-pictures, flowers, etc., are sold in 
the great city. 

Miss ALcort occasionally contributes to 
the weekly journals, as wel] as the maga- 
zines; and in the new ‘‘Masque of Poets,” 
has printed her beautiful tribute to her moth- 
er’s memory. 

Miss EizasetaH TuHompson, of New 
York, who gave the money to send the yel- 
low-fever commission down South, has given 
$500 for another commission of doctors to 
investigate the alleged success of homeeopa 
thic physicians in treating the fever. 

Mrs. ELEANOR Situ, of Boston, through 
the suggestion of Mrs. E. K. Churchill, 
gave apleasant entertainment at the Reform 
School last week. She read several selec 
tions in dialect, principally of Irish humor, 
and tender Scotch ballads, which delighted 
the children exceedingly. 

Mrs. BeLva Lockwoop, a woman lawyer 
of the District of Columbia, whom Judge 
Magruder, of the seventh judicial circuit of 
Maryiand, characterized as ‘‘a wandering 
woman,” and forbade to speak, not only in 
his court, but in his court-house after the 
court had adjourned, intends to test the ques- 
tion of her right to practice inthe Maryland 
courts. The federal courts in Maryland, it 
is said, permit her to practice before them, 
but it is doubtful if the State courts will be 
found as liberal. 

Mrs. CaronineE H, Dati, who has es- 
tablished her residence in Congress Street, 
Georgetown, D. C., writes thus of her ex- 
perience with the colored people, of whose 
dishonesty she had been much warned: ‘‘I 
have been here two months, employing 
sometimes thirteen and always four or five 
mechanics daily. My house has been open 
tothem from cellar to garret. I have em- 
ployed four different colored servants, and, 
as they sleep out of the house, one of them 
had my key every night, that she need not 
trouble me in the morning. For one week 
and three days I employed a colored char- 
woman. She unpacked all my china in the 
barn, and brought it a long way to the 
house. Not one article has been broken 
here; nota pin’s head is missing.” 

Mrs. Bopisco, the widow of the former 
Russian Consul-General at Washington, D. 
C., who was drowned last week with her 
sons on the ill-fated Pommerania, is well-re- 
membered by our older readers, in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘Georgetown romance” of her 
engagement, thirty-six years ago. Her 
maiden name was HARRIET WILLIAMS. At 
the age of sixteen, the prettiest girl in the 
school-district, she gave herself in marriage 
to the Russian ambassador, Baron Bodisco 
—old enough to be her grandfather, anid 
covered with diamond stars and golden gar- 
ters. The Georgetown school-girls used to 
watch gleefully for the old gentleman’s ap- 
pearance when he came dutifully to the sem- 
inary-corner to carry home his lady-love's 
school-books in his huge, august hand. 
Padded and corseted, they used to call him 
‘Punchinello.” But it was a happy mar- 
riage after all, in spite of its sorrowful ter- 
mination. 

Mrs. Wiiu1Am Astor, of New York, on 
the recent occasion of the marriage of one 
of her daughters, ordered a dinner of deli- 
cacies to be served at her expense to all the 
patients at the Bellevue Hospital. The kind 
and grateful thoughts which were thus 
evoked from scores of the sick, the maimc 
and the poor, are surely not less likely to 
bring a blessing on the young married couple 
than all the satin shoes and rice in the wor)d 
flung after them would be. But it is not 
generally known that this same lady has, for 
a long time past, given the Matron of Belle- 
vue, a special fund for supplying the very 
sick among the patients regularly with daiu- 
ty and strengthening food, such as it is be 
yond the resources of theinstitution to sup 
ply, and that in cases where a patient is 
found unable to meet the expense of an ar 
tificial limb or eye, her purse has never failed 
to be open to the sufferer. It is by such 
noble and generous hearts among the rich, 
that the Thanksgiving Days and the Christ 
mas holidays of the helpless, are saved from 
being to them a season of mockery and add- 
ed woe. 
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CAN YOU! 
BY MARY E, FOLSOM. 
Can you make a rose or a lily,—just one? 
Orcatch a beam of the golden sun? 
Can you count the rain-drops as they fall? 
Or the leaves that flutter from tree-tops tall? 
Can you run like the brook and never tire? 
Can you climb like the vine beyond the spire? 
Can you fly like a bird, or weave a nest, 
Or make but one feather on robin's breast? 
Can you build a cell like the bee, or spin 
Like the spider, a web so fine and thin? 
Can you lift a shadow from off the ground? 
Can you see the wind, or measure a sound? ¢ 
Can you blow a bubb'e that will not burst? 
Can you talk with echo and not speak first? 
Oh, my dear little boy! you are clever and strong, 
And you are so busy the whole day long, 
Trying as bard as a little boy can 
To do big things like a ‘‘grown-up"’ man! 
Look at me, darling! I tell you true, 
There are some things you never can do. 
—St. Nicholas for December. 
oe 


DAWN AND EVE. 
BY H. H. 


With a ring of silver, 
And a ring of gold, 
And a red, red rose, 
Which illumines her face, 
The sun, like a lover 
Who glows and is bold, 
Wooes the lonely earth 
To his strong embrace. 
In millions of pieces, 
The beautiful rings 
And the scattered petals 
Of the rose so red, 
The sun, like a lover 
Who is weary, flings 
On the lonely earth 
When the day is dead. 
—Seribner for December. 














For the Woman's Journal. 


A HALLOWEEN CANTRIP. 


BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON,. 





Like a dream had flown the summer ;—a 
dream of rippling, happy bird-notes, of 
waving branches, of blue, tumbling surges, 
of shining, fragrant beaches, of rich winds 
and magical moon-lights; like a dream of 
wandering through enchanted lands, where 
all is mirth, and devotion to one’s wishes, 
and freedom from care. So, to one girl 
who had never slipped Care’s leash before, 
passed the summer of 1878. Even the wide 
wail of yellow-fever pierced her dream, 
dream-like, faintly. Were there people 
away off really suffering? She sent them 
a sigh, a prayer, and an ill-afforded dollar; 
then turned again to drink in the shortening 
delights of the summer of All Saints, as the 
Acadians called our Indian Summer. But 
to-morrow would be the first of November. 
‘‘How thoughtless I have been! Butoh! it 
was 80 delicious for once, just to live, and to 
think, to have everything planned for me. 
Dear auntie! She may do what she will 
hereafter; I never will forget these months 
of pleasantness and peace, July, August, 
September, October. Why, I was just worn 
out, last June, with graduating and think- 
ing I must get something to do right off; 
then she swooped me up, and away I went 
with her on her summer tour. Ah, but all 
this pleasure has weakened my nerves for 
battle! I have been wild to stay so long; 
what have I been thinking of’’? 

‘Me, I hope!” 

Lily DeLys started back, though it was 
not an alarming voice. She had been lean- 
ing on the window sill of their little parlor 
at Vue de L’Eau House, and there! through 
the madeira vines was cousin Philibert. 

“You saucy Bertie!” But she was not 
very angry, and Bertie smiled with his 
hard, firm mouth, and his soft, blue eyes. 

“I thought it a pity you should be play- 
ing Juliet all to yourself, alone.” Then, as 
Lily looked up in free-hearted, childish ad- 
miration of his readiness, he added soberly, 
‘Summer is gone, quite gone, isn’t it?” 

Something came up in poor Lily’s white 
throat; she could not speak. 

“It has been the very pleasantest summer 
I have ever known,” he continued. 

Lily looked up, wondering. “I thought 
all your summers had been pleasant. You 
have never been poor.” 

‘Ah, petite! there are more kinds of pov- 
erty than one. And then weare really poor. 
lam but a ‘landless Philibert,’ like him of 
Savoy, whom the Princess Elizabeth would 
not wed, you know?” 

Lily wondered whether Philibert of Savoy 
had picture-like blue eyes, with thick dark 
lashes curling from them; whether he was 
graceful as an elm, and ready in all sorts of 
conversation; if so, how Princess Elizabeth 
could —— &c. But she had the sense not 
to say it, which was much, for a frank 
young lady of the period. She only said: 

“You are not too pocr to 

“Go where you please, 
And live at your ease, 

Like the man who wished he was single again.” 

Then the door opened, and in came Aunt 
Julia Mayne. , 

‘Oh! are you there, Philibert? I want 
to speak to you a minute.” 

“Speak on mother,—several minutes if 
you like.” But he did not move, and she 
did not speak. Lily moved quietly to go 
away. As quietly Philibert laid a quick, 
firm hand, not on her wrist—he was a thor- 
ough gentleman,-——but on a ribbon, straying 
from the pink muslin sleeve of her wrapper. 

‘‘Let me go,” begged Lily with the small- 





est motion of her lips. Usuallygshe would 
have laughed and struggled. She heard the 
door shut. Aunt Julia was gone. 

“Oh! she will not like it, Philibert; why 
did you do that? I have thought several 
times lately that she did not like something 
about me, and now—” Tears came into 
Lily’s hazel eyes. 

“Don’t child, don't;’ pleaded Philibert 
gently. 

‘But it was quite proper for me to go 

away when your mother wanted to see you, 
and now you have made meappear—” She 
could not bring out the word, but she push- 
ed away the hand which, with unusual fa- 
miliarity, was laid appeasingly upon her 
arm. 
“I know well enough what she wants to 
say tome, and Ido not want to hear it,” 
said Philibert, curtly; then, changing his 
tone, ‘‘What makes you think she is not 
pleased with you?” The meaning which his 
voice gave the words was: ‘‘What touching 
humility is yours, to conceive that anybody 
could be so inhumanly insensible as not to 
be pleased with you!” 

“TI cannot explain it exactly,” said poor 
Lily; ‘‘but I feel it somehow.” 

A wind shook the madeira vine’s white 
fingers, and fluttered off with their sweet- 
ness. 

“| know mother is not pleased with me,” 
said her cousin; ‘‘she thinks—that I spend 
too much time in your society.” 

“She does! But she cannot think that 
I—” began Lily, firing up. 

“No, no, no, indeed; she cannot think 
that you—” with a half-reproachful smile. 
“But she does think that I—” The sen- 
tence broke, but he raised his eyes and 

Filled with light 
The interval of sound, 
quite like Cleopatra. 

Lily was thrilled with wonder. Cousin 
Philibert was always a center of attention 
everywhere. He had a striking presence, 
he was gentlemanly, a good scholar for so 
young a man, perfectly awake to every thing 
going on around him, a converser both witty 
and sympathetic. Why, Judge Lawrence’s 
daughter was reported auite ready to be- 
stow her jewelled hand upon him, if he 
would only bestir himself to ask for it. Lit- 
tle, obscure Lily had sunned herself in his 
bright presence, no more thinking that he 
particularly cared for her, than she thought 
it of the sun while basking in his pervading 
luster. And now—could it be?—his eyes’ 
sea-splendor, the grace of his intellect, the 
warmth of his heart—all to be given to her? 
It was as if the summer around had beam- 
ed and blossomed for her alone. Suddenly 
a flood-tide of gratitude and devotion rush- 
ed in and swelled her heart. Let the sum- 
mer go. It leaves behind it summer that 
can never fade or darken or grow chilly. 

The door opened. Aunt Maynecame in, 
this time light of foot and cheerily. Lily 
and Philibert started apart and looked up. 
“Children, congratulate me! My darling’s 
happiness is secured.” 

‘Meaning Gen. Carmichael, mother? 
Well, he was worth staying another month 
for.” 

“You coarse creature! I am ashamed of 
you.” 

“Truly, cousin, how can you?” added 
Lily, softly. 

‘‘He is one of the most high-toned, thor- 
oughly good and able men, I ever met,” 
said Mrs. Mayne. 

‘He might have been all that, and car- 
ried his ability and goodness to another mar- 
ket, but for his fifty thousand dollars. Do 
you not know, mother, that you would 
have seta moral black dog on him, when- 
ever he came after Adelaide, but for those 
five figures?” Philibert did not expend 
much of his conversational felicity upon 
his mother. 

‘How foolish you are, Philibert! Of 
course a refined delicate girl like Adelaide 
could not be made comfortable without 
some money.” 

‘‘How about a delicate boy like me?” 

“Yes, I think some money is quite as es- 
sential for a lazy boy like you. How pret- 
ty Miss Lawrence looked last night!” 

Philibert gave a significant, low “Ugh!” 

“Did you not think she looked very pret- 
ty Lily?” said Mrs Mayne, turning for the 
first time to her niece. 

Lily resisted the temptation to be woman- 
ly and patronizing, and merely said, “I 
thought she looked extremely stylish.” 

Philibert sauntered off down to the elms. 
Then Mrs. Mayne came up to Lily. 

“O! auntie, tell me. Is Adelaide really 
engaged to Gen. Carmichael? When did it 
happen? Is she very happy?” Lily drop- 
ped her voice in a sort of awe. 

“Very,” said Mrs. Mayne, diverted from 
a purpose she had had towards Lily. ‘They 
have gone out to take a last drive together 
now, because his business calls him imme- 
diately to New York. He has a fine house 
there, and a villa at Newport. He wants 
to be married immediately, but Adel will 
not think of it before spring. I fear he 
will not be put off so long however. He 
is not so young as Adel. ‘‘Now Lily,” pat- 
ting her shoulder fondly, ‘‘why will not 
you make some one happy?” 

“Just so,” answered Lily pettishly. “Only 
no one has asked me to make him happy.’ 

“Nonsense! Because you will not let 





him. Would you not like to make so good 
a man happy?” 

“O Auntie, no, I could not make him 
happy! I do not like him well enough to 
make him happy.” 

“You might let him make you happy. 
He is very well-to-do, besides being enor- 
mously devoted to you.” 

“No, no, no!” repeated Lily, distressed. 

“Tam afraid you are too romantic, my 
dear.” 

“Iam not romantic atall. A girl with 
090 a year—what has she to do with ro- 
mance? But I hope lam tolerably honest, 
and it is not honest to take a man’s love 
when you have ncthing to give him back.” 

‘‘Nothing perhaps but friendship, but high 
esteem, but perfect confidence; are these 
nothing?” 

‘To love, they are nothing. Or at best 
they are giving a pound of silver for a 
pound of gold.” 

“Ah well, do not let me taint your high 
principles.” Lily shivered in the warm 
sunshine, as at the voice of Boreas, ‘‘Did 
you knew that Mrs. McVingar wants a 
governess for her five children?” 

“No, does she?” 

‘So she told me. She has three boys 
and two girls; Rompie, the eldest, is twelve, 
and Stompie, the youngest, is four. They 
are sweet children, full of life and spirits, 
and she gives fifty dollars a year. That, 
with board and shelter, is really worth 
thinking of, in these hard times.” 

‘‘Where does Mrs, McVingar live?” 

‘In Texas.” 

“Oh, I wish it was in Memphis!” 

Just then Adel danced through the open 
door. ‘What are you talking about Texas 
and Memphis for? Lily shan’t go to Texas. 
She doesn’t know enough to teach Mrs. 
McVingar’s five.” She clasped Lily, who 
was laughing and sobbing both, in her 
warm arms. ‘‘Texas indeed! Away from 
theater, opera, church—I mean church, op- 
era, theater; away from library and art gal- 
lery, and away from the people who live 
under these amenities! Why I wouldn't go 
to Texas if the General himself were going.” 
The color deepened rosily in her dimpled 
cheeks. 

‘“‘Why Adel, cousin, I did not know you 
would care where I went,” 

‘Because I am such a selfish wretch?” 

“No, no. But you are used to having 
everybody look after you, instead of having 
to look out for yourself or:for other people, 
you know. And now you are going to be 
happier than ever,” said Lily, separating 
herself from her cousin’s arms, ‘‘Are you 
sure, sure, Adel, that you have found your 
one man of men?” 

“LT hope so,” with a laugh of happy tri- 
umph, ‘He thinks lamthe woman of wo- 
men for him. O Lily! Look,—look out 
there; doesn’t that move your heart of ice?” 
She drew Lily to the side of the window, 
and the two girls peeped through the vines 
at atall, sombre gentleman in black, walk- 
ing with his hands behind him, his air was 
reflective, even to gloom. ‘See how wist- 
fully he glances toward this window. Oh, 
he can’t see us,” she added, as Lily darted 
back; ‘“‘I declare I wonder if the General 
ever looked after me so woe-begonely! Put 
on your hat, dear, steal out of that side 
door, meander along by that arbor-vite 
hedge by accident, come right upon him at 
the head of that walk; and let me stay and 
watch the gleam of bliss irradiate that grim 
visage.” 

‘“‘Adelaide Mayne! Is it you running on 
like this?” Lily tried to look very grave. 
‘No, indeed, I will not go.” Adelaide was 
tying on Lily’s blue and white tarleton hat. 
“Oh he’ll not mind the crumpled roses.” 

‘Adel, I will not.” Then glancing out 
quickly from another window, Lily caught 
sight of a figure under the elm trees. This 
too was tall, but young and graceful to Lily’s 
eyes, as he 

“Who yearns at Rome 
In marble pale with beauty." 

“Only he is nobler looking than Anti- 
nous,” thought Lily. 

But over whom is he leaning? To what 
low murmur does he bend those thick bronze 
curls? 

“I'd not have you go to amuse poor Mul- 
grave with false hopes for anything,” de- 
clared Adel. ‘But you need air; you are 
looking pale; let us both go and take a 
turn.” 

They had not stepped far along by the 
arbor-vite hedge, when Adelaide declared 
she had forgotten to send off a note she had 
left all written. “Would Lily mind being 
left alone one minute?” And she fitted. 

Lily’s thoughts sprang after Philibert. 
“What didhe mean? Did he really love 
Miss Lawrence instead of her, after all he 
had said—that was not much—but after all 
he had looked?f Ah me! she is far more ac- 
complished;then I. And then she is so sty- 
lish. And Adel says men prefer ‘style’ to 
anything else in the world. I don’t think 
there were less than six different kinds of 
trimming on her dress last night, and one 
yard of her lace would buy up my whole 
wardrobe. She has a hat to match every 
separate costume. So have I, as to that, 
you might’say; but it is because I never 
wear anything on the street but black or 
white, and this ;whiteShat with blue ruch- 
ings and piak roses does to wear with my 
white, pink, and blue morning dresses. And 





she has powerful connections that can help 
him on in the world, while I am the last of 
an unlucky race. But she herself—she is 
older than Philibert—she is rooted in the 
world’s ways. And its ways are false and 
mean and cruel and petty! Philibert ought 
to have more of a wife than I am. He 
ought to have the loveliest, noblest, most 
gifted and highly-bred of women. But 
Ninnie Lawrence! Apart from her clothes 
and her father’s money and position, what 
is she? Cruel!” thought Lily, clenching her 
slight hands together; ‘‘if I must give him 
upto her. Oh, why does he not make his 
own fortune, if fortune he must have—Why 
does he not make his own position? So 
gifted as he is, he ought to be famous by- 
and-by, and take a grand part in the world’s 
work.” Her glowing face turned skyward, 
she uttered in her heart—‘‘O God, if there 
be anywhere in Thy universe one who can 
help him better than I can, let her have the 
place beside him, forever more.” Then 
some of the cold anguish melted out of 
Lily’s heart. 

Down the broad walk between the arbor- 
vitee hedges came a grave, reflective gentle- 
man. A band of ladies, chattering, laugh- 
ing, strolling up the walk, accosted him. 
He bowed politely, but his face lit for none 
of them. Lily approached a narrow path 
which opened the hedge to the broad walk. 
Then, as she heard the gravel grind under 
his heel. she obeyed an impulse to turn and 
flit. Buthe stopped at the entrance to the 
narrow walk. She heard her Christian 
name. It had the power to make her turn 
round, though shyly. 

‘Miss Lily, will you permit me to speak 
with you a minute?” 

Lily bent her head graciously, gaining 
self-possession from his embarrassment. 
Before she could stop him, he had told her 
that he loved her deeply and unconquerably. 

Lily listened, finding she could not stop 
him, and she thought of how Philibert 
might see now that some one could be in 
earnest to win her, if he could not; and 
then she thought of how Adel would see 
that she knew enough to charm a grave 
scholor, if she did not know enongh to 
teach the little McVingars; then she thought 
of how she could relieve her aunt of the 
burden of her small self, and she almost 
said ‘‘yes,” 

‘Do you love me?” he asked gently. ‘O 
sweet Lily, lovely as you are to my sight, I 
could not love you as I do, for your bright 
eyes only. But your intelligence, your pu- 
rity, your exquisite sensibilities will inspire 
me in every work of my life. I had thought 
1 should never have any heart to put into 
anything again. But you,” etc., etc. 

Lily remembered hearing whata devoted 
wife he had had, and how wild with grief 
he had been when he lost her, four years 
ago. 
‘‘Ah, me! I should not like to be dead,” 
thought the girl, standing among the green 
grass, the red and yellow leaves, the arbor- 
vite perfume and the warm sunlight. ‘‘She 
was a hundred times better than I am, but 
Ican make him forget her because I am 
alive and am near him.” She lifted up her 
dreamy, liquid eyes, then dropped them 
shyly, and wondered whether he could af- 
ford to board at a first-class hotel, and have 
a suit of rooms not more than three stories 
up. 

“Tell me,” he murmured with painfully 
repressed eagerness, ‘‘Can you love me? 
Will you let me love you?” 

“I cannot tel!—quite—quite yet.” 

“To-night then? Forgive me for teasing 
you too much; to-morrow?” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

‘Early in the morning?” 

‘‘Perhaps,” smiling. 

' “At dawn-peep?” 

“Oh, no! not before sun-up.” 

“Lily,” called Adelaide, down the waik. 

“Yes,” and Lily flew. 





That night was All Hallows Eve. Every 
one knows what a rare, mild fall was that 
of 1878. They plucked a white rose-bud in 
the garden by starlight to make a Halloween 
spell. The guests still remaining at the 
little Vue de L’Eau, made merry, feeling 
that they were quaffing together the very last 
bead that swam on the full-mantled cup of 
summer—for summer scarcely seemed gone, 
though it was the 31st of October. 

All the boys and girls in the hotel were 
playing ‘‘Halloween Cantrips.” Philibert 
was kneeling on the great old-fashioned 
hearth, putting two nutsto burn side by 
side. The firelight glanced, burnishing his 
crisp rings of hair, his white forhead and 
blue eyes. Miss Lawrence stood above 
him, elegant and slender and no-colored, in 
ash gray with claret ribbons. He seemed 
to be kneeling to her. As he looked up, a 
spark flew on his hand. ‘Oh!” cried Miss 
Lawrence, in a pretty little feminine shriek. 
And she dropped to the floor in a little 
whirl of ashes and claret, to examine the 
extent of Philibert’s injuries. 

“Touching solicitude!” muttered Ade- 
laide, cver Lily’s shoulder. Adel’s ‘‘happi- 
ness” having gone to New York, left her 
eyes and tongue free. ‘Il can abandon all 
sort of anxiety about Philibert when once 
the devoted Lawrence is my sister-in-law.” 

‘You do not fancy hermuch, Adelaide?” 
said Lily giving her a hug. 

“I fancy her money will be a good thing 





for Philibert, since he hasnt the manliness 
to make a living for himself. 1 should be 
sorry to see him get any real, nice, true girl, 
but the Lawrence has flung herself at his 
head so! Her papa has bought her all the 
china and bric-a-brac she wants, and now I 
suppose she thinks Phil will make an orna- 
mental sort of husband to go with it. And 
he (not noticing Lily’s whitening mouth, 
he thinks she'll save him the trouble of earn 
ing aliving. There is no reason why he 
should not—no earthly reason. He has 
genius, and has had a costly education. 
But he’d rather sit in the shade all summer, 
and dawdle round the fire all winter, and 
loaf off to a picnic ora party where he 
hears there'll be some uncommonly pretty 
girl, than win the laurels of Pericles,” 

‘Are you nota little hard upon your broth- 
er, Adel?” 

“Not a bit,” she answered, in a quiet, 
cool way. ‘‘He is my brother, and he looks 
like a picture, and of course I love him: 
but a more indolent and selfish person does 
not exist. Why I’ve known him spend a 
whole opera season up in the peanut gallery, 
because he could go twice as many times 
forthe same money if he went alone, and 
going up in that quarter dispensed him 
from the trouble of inviting mamma, or me, 
or any other lady. Thank heaven! since 
my first two weeks out of school, I have 
never wanted his escort.” 

Mr. Marks, of New York,now approached, 
and asked Adelaide to eat an apple with 
him. Foolish Lily thought she would re- 
fuse on account of General Carmichael, 
But she did not. Lily watched them laugh- 
ing over the seeds. ‘Miss Lily! Miss Lily!’ 
cried Johnnie Lawrence and Georgie Morris, 
‘‘won’t you come and bob for apples with 
us?” 

‘Indeed I will not,” said Lily, going over 
and looking down at the red apples floating 
in the black tub of water, and smiling at 
the roguish seventeen and eighteen year-old 
faces beside it. ‘Do you believe Iam going 
to splash my best gown and wash all the 
paint off my face, just to find out who is 
going to marry me?” 

‘Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the two boys, and 
dabbled into the water, head foremost after 
the apples. Some shy girls now approach- 
ing, Lily made way forthem. Several oth- 
er appeals were made to her to join them 
in ‘Halloween Cantrips,” but Lily was not 
going to appear to anybody solicitous as to 
her fate. She only laughed at and with the 
others, merrily. At last Mr. Washington 
proposed a Virginia reel, and requested of 
Lily the honor, etc. Lily danced like a leaf 
in the wind; she was crowding out thoughts, 
absorbing herself with every movement. If 
music and laughter and gallant, gay even 
ing conversations only could last forever, 
what more would one desire? But then 
comes the dull, cold, work-a-day morning; 
then one wants a tonic. Was there any- 
thing in the nature of a tonic about Mr. 
Mulgrave? 

In her twirling, Lily had spied the stu- 
dent, in the folds of a window-curtain, 
looking intently at something in his hand. 
‘‘What right had he to be looking intently 
at anything but me?” wondered Philibert’s 
watcher. After the reel, Lily happened to 
pass by that identical window curtain. 

“Why, Mr. Mulgrave! who thought to 
see you amidst all this foolishness?” 

He stretched out his hand, as if involun 
tarily; then drew it back. ‘I thought you 
would be here,” he said simply, as one who 
knows not how to say anything but the 
truth. 

‘‘What were you looking at?” asked Lily 
with scarcely her usual delicacy. But she 
knew she could do no wrong in his eyes 
He handed her a picture of a lady dressed 
in the fashion of many years ago. Her 
smooth hair lay on her forehead a la Ma- 
donna, as they cali it, now that Mrs. Presi- 
dent Hayes wears hers so. <A wide, noble, 
severe forehead, thin lips, hollow cheeks, 
deep-set eyes, large and gray, a thin shape 
in a black silk dress, worn over the huge 
hoops of fifteen years ago. How clumsy 
and mis-shapen they look in pictures now! 

‘What a nice, serious face,” said Lily. 
“It is my wife,” Mr. Mulgrave answered, 
very soberly. He took it away from her, 
and almost turned his back in an abstracted 
way. Now Lily was not going to be shorn 
of courtesy by a dead woman. She folded 
her hands gravely as though rapt in sympa- 
thy. He did not see her, apparently. She 
sighed a deep, long, soft sigh; then she 
turned with a slow sweep of her sea-blue 
draperies, ‘Lily, Lily, Lily!” he repeated 
softly. She smiled sweetly at him over her 
shoulder. ‘‘You cannot want me,” she 
said, in the lowest, humblest tones. 

‘‘Ah, God help me! but Ido.” His look 
grew eager, grew adoring. Lily, half- 
frightened, self-reproachful, drew back. 

“Where are you, Lily?” said the voice of 
Adelaide. 

Lily glided in among the crowd quietly. 
In a few minutes the Halloween party of 
1878 at the Vue de L’Eau House, broke up. 
Adieux, hopes of renewed acquaintance 
were exchanged. Most of the guests ex- 
pected to leave to-morrow morning. 

“‘T wish I had tried a ‘Halloween Cantrip,’”’ 
complained one of the guests to herself, as 
she sat in her room, ‘‘What did Philbert 
mecn by refusing my congratulations on his 
apparent success, in that savage way? I 
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wish I knew. If Philibert does not care for 
me, if he is not going to marry Miss Law- 
rence—would I tell Mulgrave, ‘‘yes,” to- 
morrow? Ah! if the very dream of him 
beckoned to me, I should fly, though I 
stood at the altar; I should follow Philibert, 
a beggar, through all the world. If it 
would do him any good, that is; if it would 
do him any good. Oh! what a fool, what 
a beast Iam! Why dol love this selfish, 
indolent trifler, with unalloyed devotion? 
And why dol feel for that honest, gener- 
ous, noble gentleman, only a mean, base 
exultation in his love for me and what it 
will bring me? ‘‘God help me, God forgive 
me!” she moaned, as she crept under the 
bed-clethes. 

Tap, tap, at the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“Only I, Miss; Harrict.” 

“Come in.” 

In came a dark head. 

“O, I did not think you’d be gone to 
sleep, Miss Lily.” 

‘Tam not asleep; come in, if you want 
anything.” 

“I just wants to ask you something, Miss 
Lily. Do you spec’s there’s any harm in 
Halloween doin’s?” 

‘‘What sort of doings, Harriet?” 

‘‘Well—trying chances to see who you’s 
goin’ to marry.” She put her head down 
and giggled. 

“The Bible does not seem to approve of 
such ways of finding out things,” said Lily, 
mindful of keeping religious motives before 
the lower orders. 

“That’s what I’ve heerd. But just for 
once in a year; Miss Lily—look a here.” 

She opened her white apron. Ina white 
paper were two little brown cakes powdered 
with white. 

“Do you spec’s the Lord would be angry 
with me if I jus’ eats one o’ them little 
salted cakes afore going to bed? Then you 
know, when the thirst comes on in my 
sleep, I'll see him that’s my true love fetch- 
in’ me a glass of water.”’ 

Harriet’s large, confiding eyes glowed 
with a simple lustre. 

‘I do not believe the Lord will be angry 
at the way you will do it, Harriet. I think 
it is a very pretty experiment.” 

“OQ, do you, dear Miss Lily? Ah! if you 
would just take one cake and eat it, too, I'd 
feel safer like.” 

“You child!” laughed Lily. But she 
took one, to Harriet’s great satisfaction, and 
there the two differently colored girls ate 
their cakes. Then Harriet bade Lily an 
impressive ‘‘good-night,” and had scarcely 
closed the door when Lily was asleep. In 
sleep she wandered into a strange desert, lit 
by a reddish glare. She seemed to be in ea- 
ger quest for something, she knew not what. 
Finally she become aware that she wanted 
drink to slake an intolerable thirst. Now 
and then she caught sound of the tinkle of 
small streams, or spied through the rocks a 
gleam of crystal waters. But she did not 
turn aside, because it seemed to her that 
her thirst could only be quenched with 
blood. Presently she saw a woman coming 
toward her; athin shape, robed in black. 
Her forehead was wide, severe and noble; 
her eyes were large, gruy and deep-set, but 
they burned with an indignant fire that 
seemed to scorch Lily’s very soul. She 
came towards her, holding a cup. She 
pressed it to Lily’s lips. The liquor in it 
was red, but its fumes were deadly; Lily 
struggled against it piteously, but the wo- 
man urged it upon her with vengeful might. 
Lily felt no strength to resist her; she was 
sinking into oblivion; when a cry burst 
forth from the depths of her consciousness, 
‘‘Now or never!” 

“O God!” moaned Lily; she summoned 
up her last strength and threw off her ene 
my, and found herself sitting up in bed, 
shivering, almost in convulsions Though 
wide awake, the deadly fumes seemed yet 
around: her. Had the dead wife really 
found means to come back and punish the 
unworthy thrall which the living woman 
had cast on her beloved’ 

A litt:e white figure partly wrapped in 
blue, came rushing across the chamber 
floor. ‘‘What’s the matter, Lily? We 
heard you moan.” 

“Let her keep him; let her keep him,” 
said Lily, with teeth chattering. 

What are you saying? Let me get you 
something, Lily.” 

“No, no, do not leave me. 
will take cold, Adel.” 

“Let me get in with you?” 

“O, will you? Thank you, dear.” 

But Lily shivered, even with the warm, 
tender arms of her cousin about her; and 
from shivering, fell presently to sobbing. 

“What is it, little Lily? Lily, don’t cry. 
Tell your cousin all about it. Who has 
teased you?” 

‘“‘All the world!” she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, flinging out her arms, ‘‘All the world, 
that will not let a woman live honest and 
free, though she try ever so hard, and be 
willing to break her heart.” 

After a long while, in which Adel had si- 
lently rocked Lily in her soft, warm arms, 
she asked: ‘‘Have we teased you too much 
about Mr. Mulgrave?” 

“Much, much, too much!” said Lily, 
again sobbing.” 

“Well, that is what I told mamma. Now 
that I have come to see what the glory and 
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happiness of marriage may be, I am coming 
to see what the shame and misery of it may 
be too, Lily. It is a shame to tease young 
girls in the way older people do!” 

“It isa shame for young girls to be so 
helpless that the older people don’t know 
anything else to do with them but marry 
them off on somebody, whether or no,” 
replied Lily. 

“Well, that is the fault of the older peo- 
ple too!” 

‘Why, Adel! is this you, grown so wise 
and so carping?” 

“I told you my eyes were opening. Dear, 
don’t you ever let them marry you to any- 
body unless every height and every depth 
of your nature tells you that you are no 
longer yourself; not a full human being 
without him. If you possibly can do with- 
out him, do without him.” 

Lily clasped her neck. ‘‘You stand by 
me, Adelaide. Do yon really think I am 
too ignorant to teach Mrs. Mc Vingar's 
five?” 

“O bother Mrs. McVingar’sfive! You'd be 
better off sewing for me. Look here, Lily, 
I never used to think I should like a sister. 
Sisters get in each other’s way so, and wear 
each other’s clothes without asking, like 
Aunt Mutchkin’s girls. But I've thought 
ever since you came to us that I should 
like a sister like you. “Truly,” as Lily 
gave a little incredulous movement. ‘‘Now 
when I marry I want you to come and be 
my sister.” 

“And get in your way, and wear your 
wedding dress, unbeknown, to masquer- 
ades?” 

‘You dear! I am not afraid, though our 
clothes do fit each other beautifully.” But 
Lily, I can’t bear the thought of my little 
cousin knocking about the cold world alone 
like a pebble, while I am cushioned and 
covered like a pearl. Gen. Carmichael is 
very rich—thank Heaven! I've seen all the 
poverty I ever want to see, without the 
power to help it. And he thinks so much 
of me. I want somebody to keep me from 
being selfish, to help me through the ‘nee- 
dle’s eye,’ you know.” 

“Adel,” you put it like an angel; but it 
would be ignominious dependence all the 
same. There isn’t a thing of real use I can 
do for anybody.” 

“You can sing delightfully in the dull 
twilight.” 

“I can croon nursery ballads.” 

“You can suggest something nice, when 
nobody else knows what to do or say. You 
can do up lace more finely {than Madame 
Pierre.” 

‘“‘The doing-up lace is something definite; 
still, how much could I get a month for all 
those accomplishments!” 

‘‘Would $20 a month and being treated 
like one of the family do?” 

“Adel!” 

‘‘Answer me, Lily. Indeed, I understand 
your feeling partly, cousin, though of course 
it seems a little unreasonable to me. But 
if you will do something that is useful to 
me—you mend like Arachne—and if you 
won't be dependent upon me, why then I 
won’t be dependent upon you for anything 
but the pleasure of your society. That I 
can’t pay for. Andif you want to make 
more money, I’!] tell all the ladies I know 
to give me their laces for a poor and proud 
friend of mine to wash. I'll do anything 
you want, Lily, if you'll only come. Do 
say something, Lily?” 

“Bless you, Adelaide! I will be your 
slave; yours only. Now let us go to sleep. 

They slept, ‘‘golden head by golden head.” 
At dawn-peep Adelaide stole off to make 
her toilet. Lily having made hers and said 
her prayers, sat down at her writing desk. 
She wrote at the top of her paper ‘‘All 
Saints’ Day;” then paused, then began: 

“Dear Mr. MULGRAVE: 

‘©You have been used to so much nobler 
intimate society than mine in the past, that 
mine ought not to make you happy, and-I 
do not believe it would make you happy.” 

A morning breeze dissipated the last 
deadly odor that hung round Lily at inter- 
vals until now; she wrote on: 

“And if you knew how little my heart is 
worth, you would not want it.” 

A tap, Lily opened the door. A small 
colored boy said: ‘‘A gentleman in the par- 
lor begs to see you a moment, miss ” 

“‘Wait one moment.” 

She took up her pen and hurried on. 

“I beg you not to withdraw your friend- 
ship, nor your sympathy in all those good 
things of which you spoke; but let us en- 
joy tnese with perfect freedom, which, so 
far as 1 know, is the best thing in the world. 

Li Liy Deys.” 

She folded it, sealed it with the seal of 
the De Lys, sent it, and turned to look at 
her own fair, pale face in the glass, with its 
dark eyes and sunny hair. 

“The last of the De Lys—an ungathered 
Lily.” But she laughed. 

Mr. Mulgrave was not well satisfied, but 
he hopes to see a god deal of her in New 
York this winter; and so does Philibert. 
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01d all letters relating to its editorial management, 
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THE “PILOT” ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In a late number, the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
quoted from the Boston Pilot, to show the 
critical care which that paper takes of the 
rights of Irishmen, and charged a neglect 
on the part of the Pilot, of the rights of 
women. In reply, the Pilot affirms in a 
most direct and emphatic manner its belief 
in the equal legal rights of women, and 
claims to be ‘‘at one with the WomAn’s 
JouRNAL,” so far as these equal rights are 
corcerned. It dissents, in a good spirit, but 
very decidedly, from admitting the right of 
women to vote, on the ground cf their lack 
of physical force to execute the laws and 
defend the country. After quoting our ar- 
ticle, the Pilot says: 


We thank Mrs. Stone for giving the Pilot 
an opportunity of publishing this powerful 
plex forcommon justice. The Pilot oppo- 
ses no “right” of any living being—black 
or yellow, male or female; but we are care- 
ful that the right of one class shall not be 
the wrong of another. 

The one-sided laws referred to above are 
on their face unjust and scandalous. The 
property of a woman should be as well pro- 
tected as the property of aman. The earn- 
ings or inheritance of a woman should bhe- 
long wholly to herself. Women should be 
as free to engage in business as men. Every 
profession and calling should be as open to 
women as to men—their fitness or unfitness 
for certain branches will be better settled 
by the common-sense of the community than 
by legal restriction. On all these ‘‘rights” 
of women we are at one with the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and our voice shall be raised 
against any law that may infringe upon 
them now or hereafter. 

But the right to vote—the right to make 
the laws and appoint the officers of govern- 
ment, is not a“‘right” of woman, Itis only 
a right to those who accept und are able to 
bear the full responsibilities of government. 
We have not yet come to the abstract rule 
of reason, or intelligence, or religion. The 
existence of complex government and law 
proves the un-ideal nature of the social 
state.. Behind all our Jaw stands force. 
We cannot escape from this truth by any 
sentimental argument. Behind the edict of 
4, city corporation stands the policeman, to 
execute the order by force, if necessary. 
Behind the last word of the nation stand 
the army and the navy, to see that the will 
of the people is carried out. Our whole 
system is based on this plan. Take away 
the force, and the word will fall to the 
earth. Abolish the police, and what city 
will be habitable? Abolish the army and 
the navy, and what nation can exist to-day? 

This is not a perfect state of things—but 
it is the state that exists, and those who 
shut their eyes to this fact are not wise 
counsellors, 

We hold it only common justice that 
those who make the laws should be bound 
and should be able to enforce them. By 
nature, women are incapable of this respon- 
sibility. To "sg women a full voice in de- 
ciding the policy of the country, therefore, 
would simply be an injustice to men, for it 
would make women a superior class of citi- 
zens, who took part in the government, but 
escaped all the burdens. We would give 
women ail the equality they can bear; but 
we sec no reason for giving them superiority. 

Mrs. Stone will answer, perhaps, that 
when women vote they will vote against 
war. Just so; but war is a necessity at 
times. They might as well vote against 
cthartics in physic, or the surgeon’s knife. 
The country that was certain to vote down 
war would be slapped in the face by every 
little pirate that dared to hoist a flag. 

The laws that infringe on the personal 
property of women are scandalously unjust, 
and we shall heartily join those who are 
working for their repeal, Further than 
this women have no right to proceed—until 
they cease to be dependent. If women com- 
plain beyond this point, they will do a dan- 
xerous and a terrible thing. They will 
complain against Nature, not against man. 
God forbid that such an unnatural misery 
should ever dominate or even enter the 
mind of Woman. 

Until the reign of religion and reason; 
until wrong is dead, or so near death that a 
word will crush it as well as a sword; until 
the warships are no longer built, and the 
cannons no longer forged; until the soldiers 
ure disbanded, and the bayonets forgotten; 
uatil the judgment of a woman is as equ- 
able as that of a man, and the natural bur- 
dens of her sex are removed; in a word, 
until she no longer needs protection, she 
nust, in fair play, leave the polling booth 
to those who can defend its responsibilities. 
Women and Justice have to be protected. 
Perhaps the time will come when this will 
not be necessary. But that time is not now 
—and until its advent the franchise is cer- 
tainly not a woman’s right. 


We give the above clear statement of the 
Pilot, both as due to it, and because the 
same objection lies in the minds of many 
others against the right of women to vote. 


_and rights of person. 





No better statement of the objections to 
Woman Suffrage has ever been made. 

But there is another view, which, in the 
estimation of many, is truer. It is this. 
Here are two people, a man and a woman. 
They have, in common, rights of property 
They have an equal 
interest in the character of the institutions 
and laws under which their children will 
grow up, and under which they will them- 
selves live. They must both share the good 
or evil which will be the inevitable result 
of the administration and character of the 
government. They will both be required 
to obey the laws that will be made. The 
woman has distinctively feminine qualities, 
tastes and characteristics; the man has dis- 
tinctively masculine qualities, tastes and 
characteristics; they have also many quali- 
ties in common. In the Eternal Order the 
woman devotes ten, twenty, or more of the 
best years of her life to rearing her sons 
and daughters to be the future citizens of 
the State. At this post of duty, which 
transcends every other, the woman stands 
with unflagging and unfailing interest. With 
fidelity, such as no paid sentinel ever knew, 
woman guards the growing citizens till 
they take their own responsible places in 
the great family of the State. She has 
reared defenders for her country. In the 
Eternal Order man takes his place in the 
world of active life, free to follow business 
or pleasure, and ready to defend his coun- 
try, if revolution, or insurrection, or war 
threatens its peace or its liberty. 

Now, on the single ground of having 
contributed defending force, which of 
these two, in any just view, is best entitled 
toa vote in the government in whose wise 
or foolish or evil administration they are 
both involved? In the one case, and on the 
one hand, the great majority of women do 
actually devote many of the best years of 
their lives to rearing the children who are 
to be the future citizens and defenders of 
the country. On the other hand, the great 
majority of men live and die, and never 
strike a blow or raise a tinger for the de- 
fence of the country. Woman inevitably 
contributes her share to the public defence. 
Man can and may contribute his share if 
there is need. Every one knows that this 
is the true statement of the case. But we 
are the creatures of habit. Our opinions 
are made under the influence of custom and 
prejudice. Hence it is, that while our 
theory declares it a self-evident truth that 
“Governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed,” we find all 
women governed without their consent. 

Strip the case clear of everything but the 
naked facts, and they are these. The 
mother rocks the cradle of her infant son. 
Her breast blesses his baby lips. She guides 
his first tottering steps, wipes his tears, 
soothes his childish sorrows, comforts him 
in his small troubles, watches over his child- 
hood, guards and guides his early youth, 
and is the counselor and friend of his man- 
hood. For his sake she has deprivec her- 
self of sleep, of rest, of ease, of pleasure. 
The best years of her life she has devoted 
to his nurture. He grows to man’s estate. 
Under the influence of the opinion that 
‘Force is the last word in government,” 
and on the ground that his mother cannot 
fight, he proceeds to deny her a right toa 
voice in the government under which she 
must live. He will tax her to support the 
government. But he will make laws for 
her, settle her personal rights, her property 
rights, her right to her children, the terms 
on which she may buy or sell or deed or 
will; fix the punishment for her crimes, 
which may be a fine, imprisonment, or 
death, according to his judgment or pleas- 
ure. Could anything be more cowardly or 
base, if all this were not done under the in- 
fluence of custom and prejudice? 

Undoubtedly force holds an important 
place in government; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the relation of woman to that 
force is as necessary, and more inevitable, 
than the force itself. If, therefore, we 
should assent to this narrow basis for the 
exercise of political rights, woman may 
fairly claim it for herself, on that very 
ground, 

If we take into the account personal 
worth, intelligence, conscience, conrage, 
honor, truth, generosity, love of justice, all 
which are the strongest defences a nation 
can have, woman possesses these qualities 
in common with men. And the extent to 
which they exist depends mainly on the in- 
struction and training given to the children 
by their mothers. If we aecept our theory 
“The consent of the governed” as the basis 
of political rights, the vote cannot be denied 
to woman. The cruel and shameful stat- 
utes against woman, which are the dis- 
grace of our lawmakers, show that if any 
class is protected it must protect itself. 
Thus, from every point of view, the right of 
woman to a voice in the government under 
which she lives is clear. L. 8. 
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TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 





Epirors JourNAL:—A_ letter received 
from a gentleman in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
contains testimony which I think too good 
to be lost: 

I witnessed Woman Suffrage yesterday, 
and the women turned out largely to vote. 
They usually drove up in carriages, voted, 





and drove away, none remaining around 
the polls. There were all classes of women. 
I never saw an election pass off so orderly 
and quietly. There was no loud or boister- 
ous conduct on the part of the men who 
crowded about the polls, and when a lady 
came up to vote, the crowd separated, and 
some gentleman would escort her to the 
ballot box and back again to her carriage. 
I saw colored women go up alone and vote. 
They were treated with the utmost respect; 
that is, they were in no way molested or 
ridiculed.” 


I hope to see the above in your paper. 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. ANN J. WHITNEY. 
Jow. 26, 1878. 
+o 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Keokuk, Ia., 





We have mailed to each of our Massachu- 
setts subscribers, this week, the following 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


To the Senate and House of Representative of Massa- 
chusetts ; 

We, the Undersigned, residents of —— and citizens 
of Massachusetts, twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards, respectfully pray your honorable bodies to 
enact alaw enabling women to vote in Presidential 
elections; also to enact laws enabling women to vote 
in County, Town, Municipal, aud School Elections; 
also to so amend the State Constitution as to enable 
women to exercise the same political rights as are 
now enjoyed by men. 


Along with these, we have mailed a peti- 
tion for 
THE PROTECTION OF WIVES. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts: 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, re- 
spectfully represent: 

That the laws do not at present give adequate pro- 
tection to wives, especially among the poorer classes, 
against aggravated assaults and cruelty of their hus- 
bands. Your petitioners therefore pray that you will 
provide by statute, that whenever a husband is con- 
victed by any court of an aggravated assault upon his 
wife, the court, on her application, shall have power 
to authorize her to live separate from her husband, 
and to enjoin him not to visit her without her con- 
sent, and to give her the custody of any of her minor 
children, and to order him to pay the court, or the 
overseers of the poor, such weekly sum as may be 
reasonable for the support of her and of her minor 
children, or that you wiil pass such other act as may 
better protect wives from personal injury. 


No time should be lostin giving these 
petitions a wide and thorough circulation. 
There is no better missionary work than 
that of obtaining signers. The attention 
and respect paid to our question by the Leg- 
islature will be in exact {proportion to the 
number and character of the petitioners. 
The Legislature will meet in less than four 
weeks, and the petitions should be sent in 
early. Friends of Woman Suffrage,—drop 
everything else and CIRCULATE THE PETI- 
TIONS. H. B, B. 


«+ 
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WELL DONE, NEWTON! 





We congratulate the wowen of the city 
of Newton, Mass., upon the defeat of Mr. 
F. J. Parker, the ‘‘citizens’ candidate,” last 
Tuesday, by the decisive vote of 1452 to 598. 
Parker is the man who disgraced himself 
in the Massachusetts Senate three years ayo, 
by characterizing the 5000 women petition- 
ers for Suffrage as ‘‘Five thousand mice.” 
He learned, next year, to his cost, that the 
‘‘mice” had considerable influence with the 
voters. He has just had a second lesson, 
which will convince him that the ‘‘mice” 
have memories. 

Now then, let the women of Boston teach 
Colonel Codman, the ‘‘citizens candidate” 
for Mayor, a similarlesson. Codman is the 
man who, in 1872, publicly repudiated the 
Woman Suffrage clause of the republican 
platform, and who, in the next Legislature, 
spoke and voted against the rights of wo- 
men. Let the womensee that he is not elec- 
ted. H. B. B. 

———-- #>e- 
A TIMELY REBUKE. 





Mr. Erving Winslow, at the meeting of 
the Citizens’ Committee of Boston, last 
Monday evening, offered the following res 
olution, which is itself a pointed condem- 
nation of the Citizens’ Committee movement: 


Resolved, That this Convention, assembled in the 
interest of reform in civic politics, earnestly recom- 
mends the free discussion and examivation of candi- 
dates in open caucuses, as the only means by which 
the attendance and active interest of the citizens gen- 
erally can be procured, and desires to discou such 
preliminary combinations and preparation ef lots 
as are now customary, private and irresponsible gath- 
erings having taken the place of the supposed ele- 
mentary meetings of the people, so that they are no 
longer resorted to by the better class of citizens, and 
are in danger at any time of manipulation in the 
worst interests. 


This ‘Citizens’ Committee,” as it is called, 
is a self-elected body of men, who assume 
to review and overrule the action of the 
“open caucuses,” or primary meetings of 
both parties, in which they themselves h¢ve 
previously, individually participated. It is, 
in principle ‘‘a ring,” and has shown itself 
such by nominating Colonel Codman, an 
eminently unsuitable man, for Mayor of Bos- 
ton. 





*?e- 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mrs. M. W. Campbell has lectured very 
successfully during the past week to inter- 
ested audiences; at Waltham on Sunday 
evening. Dec. 1, and at Lexington town- 
hall, Thursday evening, Dec. 5. 

oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Last week, in our report of the Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at Kennett Square,on the 
19th inst., we omitted the 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The last Avaual Meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman Suffrage Association was held 
at Bristol. It was a subject of congratula- 
tion that it proved to be in every way suc 
cessful. Many of those who composed the 





large audiences in attendance at the differ- 
ent sessions, were strangers to the question 
of Woman Suffrage, and unconversant with 
the reasons in favor of its adoption. It was 
gratifying to observe their deep interest in 
the meeting, their friendly assent to the 
arguments of the various speakers, and the 
readiness with which they accepted the prin 
ciple of Impartial Suffrage. 

In the report presented on that occasion, 
attention was called to the Third section of 
Article ten of the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, as adopted at the general election 
in 1873. That article declares that ‘‘Wo- 
men twenty-one years of age and upwards, 
shall be eligible to any office of cortrol or 
management under the school laws of this 
State.” 

Quoting from the report, I will add that 
“this provision has commanded such limited 
notice in practice, that one is almost justi- 
fied in regarding it as obsolete. Such indiff- 
erence to a notable feature of the Constitu- 
tion, is asad commentary on the wisdom 
and intelligence of the people. Its great 
value and intrinsic importance should be 
practically tested. The complaints often 
heard concerning the inefficiency or tke low 
tone of some of our public schools, would 
disappear if they were placed under more 
capable and effective control, and it would 
be wise for the people of the State to make 
an earnest effort to have our school-boards 
largely composed of competent and educa- 
ted women.” 

The influence exerted by the meeting on 
the minds of the citizens of Bristol, and the 
favorable notice taken of this provision of 
the State Constitution, developed into good 
results at the subsequent local election, 
Two of the political parties nominated wo- 
men for the school board, and one of the 
three that were nominated was elected by a 
flattering majority. The result has fully 
justified the act, and proved its practical 
wisdom, for the lady thus elected has given 
faithful attention to the duties of her office, 
and devoted her best energies towards pro- 
moting the efficiency of the schools. 

The prevailing severity of the times has 
had its effect in abridging the work of the 
committee, and less has been accomplished 
than if circumstances had been more favor- 
able. We have always had great faith in 
the value of Suffrage documents, and from 
time to time the committee have been instru- 
mental in distributing them in large num- 
bers. We have also aimed to extend the 
usefulness of the WcMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
is probably the only efficient paper now 
published in this country which broadly 
espouses the interests and the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Your attention is specially 
called to this ably conducted journal, and 
those who would co-operate in an effective 
manner with the friends of Impartial Suf- 
frage, could perform no more acceptable 
service than by giving it their patronage 
and seeking to enlarge its circulation It 
is a faithful and complete chronicle of the 
doings and the triumphs of women, as well 
as a record of the work that is accomp- 
lished in the aim to promote her highest in- 
terests. 

Since the organization of this society in 
January last, we appealed to the Legisla- 
ture by petition, asking for a change in the 
fundamental law, so that in the voting qual- 
ification there may be no discrimination on 
account of sex. 

We also petitioned Congress in favor of 
what is known as the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, and one petition was forwarded to 
that body containing over 500 signatures, 
which emanated from the neighboring coun- 
ty of Chester. 

A number of ‘‘parlor meetings,” were also 
held, free social gatherings for the inter- 
change of opinions concerning Woman Suf- 
frage and Woman’s interest. 

e have frequently had occasion to ex- 
press our obligations tothe people of Ken- 
nett Square and its vicinity, not only on ac- 
count of the number that have extended the 
right hand of fellowship, but likewise be- 
cause of their readiness to offer aid in ad- 
vancing the objects of the Association. No 
community outside of Philadelphia has 
equaled this in befriending our work and 
encouraging our endeavors. It may be 
proper on this occasion to give the fact a 
friendly recognition. Whether we have 
done much or little in affecting public sen- 
timent and shaping thought by our advo- 
cacy of Woman Suffrage, every act of co- 
operation has had its value, and all assist- 
ance has met with a grateful welcome. 

As we compare one year with another, 
and especially as we look back to the time 
when our Association was formed, we ob- 
serve the advance that has been made in 
the direction of Impartial Suffrage. Much 
has been done toward awakening public at- 
tention to the importance of the question, 
and much remains to be done before the 
great barriers of opposition can be over- 
thrown. We recognize the important fact, 
that year after year women have gained new 
opportunities of profitable employment, 
that higher educational facilities have been 
placed within their reach, that they are con- 
tinually making fresh conquests in the do- 
main of the professions, that a broader free- 
dom gradually takes the place of restric- 
tions that paralyzed, and that in all direc- 
tions they have overcome difficulties that 
obstructed their progress and interfered 
with their rights; but the crowning victory 
is yet to be achieved. all the others are 
stepping stones to this. Let us cherish the 
belief that every effort that is made to ac- 
complish the paramount object, is of some 
avail. Our friends in other States present 
rare examples of devotion and persistence, 
and they falter not in their work. ‘To the 
persevering mortals the blessed immortals 
are swift.” J. K. Wripman, 

Nov. 19, 1878. Chairman. 


oe 
DOES PROTECTION PROTECT WOMEN? 





The idea which underlies the Woman 
Suffrage Movement is self-protection for 
women, just as the idea which underlies our 
so-called ‘‘representative government” is 
self-protection for men. The idea which 
underlies despotism is that of an external 
power which is to govern and guide the 
individual subject, while that which ani- 
mates republicanism is the conception of a 





voluntary association of citizens for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. 

In our own age and country, men have 
largely outgrown, for themselves, their go. 
cial and political leading-strings. They 
find self-help and self-reliance better than 
any form of guardianship. But they sti)} 
class women with children, and hold both 
in tutelage. Witness the statute-books 
of every State. Massachusetts prescribes 
by law how many hours a woman may 
work, and forbids employers to contract 
with her for more than ten hours of any 
day. Sowith children. But a man may 
contract to work as many hours as he wil). 
The same principle lingers in all our insti. 
tutions, as is shown in the columns of our 
daily papers. 

Yet we meet with frequent evidences that 
this theory of protection does not protect 
women. Often it ruins them, body and soul, 
Last week we read a frightful incident, en. 
titled: *‘A Colored Man Shot in Maryland 
to Cover up the Crimes of two Beautifu) 
Girls:” 

Mipp.etTown, DEt., Nov. 21. 

Early yesterday morning a colored man 
dragged himself, all bleeding and covered 
with mud, to a house near Van Dyke's Sta- 
tion, on the Queen Ann and Kent Count 
Railroad. There were two bullet-holes in 
his head, one directly in the forehead, and 
the other back of his ear. His story reveals 
a series of crimes scarcely excelled in the 
wildest flight of fiction. There is living 
near Chestertown, Md., a woman in good 
circumstances, said even to be wealthy, 
named Dodson, whose two daughters, beau- 
tiful girls, have attracted considerable at 
tention in social circles in Kent County. 
Some time ago, however, they became the 
mothers of two illegitimate children, which 
were killed, and James Jones, an old colored 
man, was hired to bury them, which he did. 
He was threatened at the time that if he 
told he would be killed. Some days ago, 
in a moment of indiscretion, he let the story 
out toa colored woman. On Tuesday two 
cousins of the girls, named Vincent and 
Newcum, caught him on the road to Ches- 
tertown, took him to Mrs. Dodson’s farm, 
and locked him in the smoke-house, They 
told him that if he would leave the State 
forever they would do him no harm, but if 
he did not they would kill him. He agreed 
to go, and at dark on Tuesday night, Messrs, 
Newcum and Vincent started in a carriage 
with him for this State. About midnight 
they came to a dense woods near Van 
Dyke’s station, where they took the negro 
from the carriage, the woman Dodson hold 
ing the horse, and prepared deliberately ta 
kill him. He begged hard for life, and 
promised never to see Maryland again if 
they would spare him. ‘Just as the Ma 
dame says,” was the reply, and the two 
men turned to her for an answer. She hes- 
itated a moment, and then said, guite firmly: 
‘Kill him, and be done with it.” This was 
all that wes said, and the two men fired at 
short range, both bullets taking effect in 
the negro’s head, as already described. The 
would-be murderers then dragged the body 
further into the woods, and, with the wo- 
man, drove off, leaving their victim for 
dead, but he recovered his senses after a 
while and succeeded in dragging himself to 
a house near by, where he told his story. 
The constable was sent for, and the town 
magistrate went out yesterday and took 
down his dying declaration, which is said 
to conform to the facts as given above. 
The two men have been arrested in Chester 
town, and the woman will be arrested to- 
day, and the entire party brought to New 
Castle to-morrow. Jones is iv a dying con- 
dition and cannot live much longer. The 
full names of the murderers of Jones are 
William Newcum and Philip Vincent, and 
the name of their accomplice is Mrs. John 
F. Dodson. Newcum and Vincent are not 
nephews of Mrs. Dodson. They are be- 


lieved to be the seducers of the girls. Al! 


the parties are well-known at Chestertown, 
and have hitherto moved in high social cir- 
cles. Intense excitement over the affair 
prevails here. 

In Maryland Woman Suffrage is a cause 
little known, and lightly esteemed: A wo- 
man is not supposed to have any rights— 
only duties. 
the thinking, acting, and governing; women 
are taught to be soft, clinging; affectionate, 
trusting and obedient. These two young 
Maryland girls seem to have learned the 
lesson only too well, and have found their 
trust betrayed. The mother frantically ap 
peals to the sterner sex for more protection. 
Moved by remorse the seducers proceed to 
extend it, not by marriage, but by murder. 
A poor negro man (himself also a “‘pro 
tected” person) is shot, to stop his mouth 
But at length, in spite of all this ‘‘protec- 
tion,” the matter comes to light; the mother 
and daughters are utterly disgraced and 
ruined; the seducers themselves are arrest- 
ed for murder (not for seduction), and the 
protection theory gets utterly exploded. 
The community is scandalized by ‘“‘the 
crimes of two beautiful girls,” who were 
probably less criminal than any of the rest, 
and treats the worst criminals, the seducers, 
as though they were somehow the victims 
of the women. 

Now suppose this mother had been a 
“strong minded” woman, and had taught 
her daughters to consider their rights and 
duties and responsibilities—how different 
would have been the fate of all the suffer- 
ers in this tragedy of errors! Instead of 
blindly trusting themselves to the ‘‘chival- 
ry” of men, these young women would 
have taken care of themselves, and would 
probably be to-day virtuous and respected 
young women—perhaps the honored wives 
of these very young men, who now sink 
with them into a common ruin. 

H. B. B. 


Men are supposed to do all’ 
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THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


By the laws of Massachusetts the father 
is the sole guardian of his children; the 
equal right of the mother being utterly ig- 
nored. Yet evenin thecase of his own 
child, the father, it seems, cannot always be 
safely trusted. A few days ago,Dr. Colby, 
of Cambridge, Mass., was before the Com- 
mittee on Licenses, seeking permission to 
have his daughter of eight years sing at 
public entertainments in this city, and 
finally limiting the request to a single ex- 
hibition in the Monumental Methodist 
Church in Charlestown. The entertainment 
was to consist of readings by a public read- 
er and singing by the girl. The father was 
to receive remuneration for the daughter’s 
services. The committee granted the doc- 
tor leave to withdraw, on the opinion of 
the City Solicitor that they had no legal 
right to grant the petition under the statute. 
After the publication, the doctor assured 
the writer that there wasa mistake about 
the matter; that he had seen the City Solic- 
itor, who said the committee had misunder- 
stood him; that they could have granted 
the request had they deemed it best. The 
matter is given special importance as being 
one of the very few cases which have arisen 
since the law of 1877 was passed, and, that 
it may be the better understood, the statute 
is quoted entire, 2s follows: 

Sec. 1. Any person who shall employ 
or exhibit, or who shall apprentice or give 
away for the purpose of employing or ex- 
hibiting, any child under the age of fifteen 
years, in or for the vocation, occupation, 
service, or purpose of dancing, playing on 
musical instruments, singing, walking ona 
wire or rope, or riding or performing as a 
gymnast, contortionist or acrobat, in any 
circus or theatrical exhibition, or in any 
public place whatsoever, or who shall cause, 
procure or encourage avy such child to en- 
gage therein, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $200, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding six months; pro- 
vided, however, that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prevent the education 
of children in vocal and instrumental music, 
or their employment as musicians in an 
church, chapel or school, or school exhibi- 
tion, or prevent their taking part in any 
concert or musical exhibition on the special 
written permission of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of any city, or Board of Selectmen of 
any town. 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect upon 


its passage. 

Approved April 28, 1877. 

Thinking there might have been an error 
of understanding and that Dr. Colby was in 
the right, the chairman of the committee 
(Alderman Stebbins) was asked on what 
ground leave to withdraw was granted in 
this case. He replied that it was upon the 
opinion of the City Solicitor that the peti- 
tion could not be legally granted; and, 
furthermore, he said, the committee would 
have refused it had it been discretionary 
with them, not considering it a proper case 
to grant, as the petitioner was going from 
place to place, exhibiting a child of tender 
years and receiving money therefor. 

To make the matter still more plain, City 
Solicitor John P. Healey was seen, and said 
the chairman of the committee had under- 
stood him rightly. His interpretation of 
the Jaw was that, had the petitioner asked 
for leave to have his daughter sing a stanza 
ata particular entertainment, even though 
it be for hire, the committee could grant 
permission, but when she was singing fre- 
quently and making a business of it, so to 
speak, to grant the petition were a clear 
evasion of the spirit of the law, the object 
of which was, as he understood it, to pre- 
vent this very thing. 

Dr. Colby says his object in having the 
girl sing in public is that she may possess 
confidence and never be troubled with stage 
fright, as he thinks she will not be, if she is 
kept continuously before the public. He 
says he has other sources of revenue, and, 
therefore, does not depend upon her earn- 
ings for a living. As the girl has engage- 
ments in various towns about Boston, the 
Selectmen of those places are interested in 
the subject. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children has also shown 
an interest in the matter by opposing the 
petition before the committee of the Alder- 
men. 
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DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 


Embroidery and the use of the needle 
generally, are, among us, assigned to women 
as one of the few occupations to which they 
have a prescriptive right. Exceptions to 
this, however, may be found; boys are 
sometimes taught to sew, and I know of 
one theological student, now a doctor of 
divinity, whose skill with his needle in his 
student days was quite equal to that of a 
first-class seamstress. I have also known a 
young man who, for amusement, embroider- 
ed mottoeson cardboard. Tailors and shoe- 
makers, of course, sew; but one does not 
think of their work as especially dainty or 
fanciful. In other lands, however, embroi- 
dery of the most dainty sort is the work of 
men;—to say nothing of the making of 
cashmere shawls, the most beautiful Turk- 
ish embroidery is, at least in part, the work 
of men. Nothing, however, exceeds in 
delicacy the work done on the dainty Ma- 
nilla fabric by men. The material is as del- 
icate as lace, and it really seems incredible 
that what we are accustomed to call “‘a 
man’s clumsy fingers” could handle it, much 





less embroider it. Considering these things, 
one is convinced that there are ‘‘diversities 
of gifts;’ moreover, considering what a 
world of beauty can be wrought by the 
needle, the most thorough needle-hater 
must be inclined to hesitate before condemn- 
ing such an art, of which, at least as a dec- 
orative element, n> one can be insensible to 
the beauty. 

Between the extreme of compelling every 
woman to be the slave of the needle, and 
that of limiting its use only to the necessa- 
ries of life, is there not a middle course 
which may be more desirable than either? 
To insist that every woman must sew, be- 
cause she wears clothing, is just as absurd 
as requiring every man to farm because he 
eats. Why should Harriet Hosmer or Eliza- 
beth Thomson, or Harriet Martineau be ex- 
pected to sew or to cook orto embroider, 
unless as men sometimes make an amuse- 
ment of carpentery, or gardening,or the like? 

Nor is it simply women of genius who 
should be set free. Every woman should 
feel free to reject the use of the needle, just 
so far as it suits her taste or her means to 
doso. There should not be any especial 
guilt felt in the confession—‘‘I do not like 
to sew.” But women have not yet got be- 
yond feeling it, and society has not yet got 
beyond imputing it. The inadequate wages 
of many a woman compel her to sew when 
she needs, instead, to use her leisure for rest 
and mental culture. Such women must and 
do cut down their sewing as much as possi- 
ble, and would do so still more, if they were 
not accustomed to think thatthey must have 
a certain amount of trimming, even on gar- 
ments which are invisibie to the public. 

But my fellow working-woman, why 
must you? Why must you even buy Ham- 
burgh trimming when you would so much 
rather, if you dared, go without it and in- 
stead have a book or a photograph or a 
Japanese vase? Let women make a begin- 
ning here. Let them just reflect that to put 
so much time and labor into ornament, 
which 1s to be used up, is one of the things 
that can be reformed. I feel quite sure that 
the ornamentation of clothing comes from 
a liking for beauty, as well as from mere 
love of display, but if we cease to ornament 
what is to be worn-out and used-up, we 
may find a chanuel for our love of the beau- 
tiful in things more permanent, even though 
they are made with the needle. It seems 
to me that ornamental needlework, provided 
the article ornamented is one which de- 
serves such adornment, is as defensible as 
any other ornamental work, and that there 
are people who have an especial talent for 
it, very closely akin to, yet not quite the 
same as the talent of the painter. Some of 
these can design as well as embroider, as 
some musicians can compose as_ well as ex- 
ecute; but there are others who come in 
just where players come in in music; they 
can execute and they can appreciate design. 
When, however, we have put ornamental 
needlework to its right use, there is one 
word of warning about it to all working-wo- 
men. Itisa sedentary recreation, and it 
taxes the eyesight, both of which may make 
it objectionable. The work of many wo- 
men is of itself such that they should seek 
absolute rest or active occupatiqn rather 
than sedentary recreation 

Let us recognize the law concerning ‘‘di- 
versities of gifts,” since on it depends the 
perfecting of the individual and of society, 
and in accord therewith, let no one be re- 
quired or forbidden to ‘‘use that polished 
lance” the needle, by other law or custom 
than the direction of their own tastes and 
aptitudes, GEORGIANNE E. WATSON. 

Sing Sing, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1878. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Heller, the magician, is dead. 

Mr. John Weiss is dangerously, and, it is 
feared, fatally ill. 

Four hundred women have entered the 
University of London this fall. 


Bishop Simpson has been made president 
of Drew Thelogical Seminary, N. J. 


George Henry Lewes, the philosopher, 
and husband of George Eliot, is dead. 


The Philadelphia Board of Education has 
voted an increase of the salaries of teachers 
throughout all grades. 


That $5,000,000 of the fishery award will 
pay about five days expenses of England in 
her invasion of Afghanistan. 


Prof. Max Miiller’s proposed gift to edu- 
cation proves to be a scholarship of $1,500 
for the high school for girls, at Oxford. 


The Freebel Society of Hamburg, which 
prepares Kindergarten teachers, is one the 
largest and best conducted in Germany. 


The lowa State Agricultural College has 
a Kitchen Department, in which the girls 
are taught how to cook bread, meat, vegeta- 
bles and pastry. 


Mrs. C. M. Severance has sent us beauti- 
ful pampas grasses, which are for sale at 
this office. The largest cost 75 cents, the 
smaller ones, 50 cents. 


Dressmaking is to be taught in the India- 
napolis public schools, but as yet the school 
committee have not seen the wisdom of 
teaching the tailor’s trade to boys. 

The poems of Mrs. Helen Whitman, ele- 











gantly printed in a neat 12 mo., have been 
recently published, It contains an excel- 
lent portrait of the author. 


The Health Association Convention, late. 
ly assembled at Richmond, Va., declared 
filth, bad drainage, swamp lands, and care- 
lessness to be the chief aids in extending the 
late Southern epidemic. 


A piece of good news from South Caro- 
lina is the announcement in the Governor's 
Message that the attendance upon the pub- 
lic schools last year was nearly 14,000 
greater than the year before. 


Sorosis, in spite of the pelting rain, held 
its regular social meeting at Delmonico’s, 
last week. The subject for discussion was, 
“Can Woman Accomplish the True Aim of 
Life without the Highest and most Liberal 
Education?” 


The secretary of the New Orleans board 
of health reports that the dumping of kitch- 
en garbage in the middle of the streets, 
which so intensified the malignity of the 
fever last summer, is persisted in by the re 
cently-installed city administration. 


A number of prominent citizens of Vir- 
ginia have published a call stating that they 
have organized themselves into a society to 
preserve the credit of the State, and invit- 
ing the codperation of all citizens. The 
movement was originated by women. 


Rev. W. H. Spencer, of Haverhill, is 
slowly coming up from a long illness, dur- 
ing which his pulpit has been supplied by 
his wife, Anna Garlin Spencer, who has 
rare gifts for public service. Sunday week 
she preached on exchange with Rev. Dr. J. 
L. Dudley, of this city. 


P. T. Beauregard, General of the Confed- 
erate army, is writing a history of the war. 
Itis said he will make some severe allusions 
to Jefferson Davis. In fact, Gen. Beaure- 
gard thinks himself a much greater man 
than Jefferson Davis, and it is thought that 
the book will prove this, 


Queen’s College, Belfast, has graduated 
in all nearly 2,000 students. The president, 
Dr. Henry, is moving to secure representa- 
tion for this university in Parliament. He 
says it is now the only unrepresented uni- 
versity inthe empire. He favors the open- 
ing of the institution to women. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer is to spend the win- 
ter in Algeria. His works have never circu- 
lated in England as they have in the United 
States, and the experiment is being made in 
England of issuing cheap editions of his 
more popular writings. It begins with his 
well-known work on education. 


An anti-Masonic Convention at Worces- 
ter has adopte¢ resolutions denouncing the 
principles of Masonry as directly antago- 
nistic to the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, and incompatible with the genius of 
our republican institutions and form of 
government, and a standing insult to wo- 
man, 


Brooks Adams, in the Atlantic, speaks of 
the interminable ‘‘Woman Suffrage wran- 
gle, to which no human creature listens.” 
If we mistake not, Mr. Adams’s more able 
and statesmanlike brother, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., once spokeof Woman Suffrage 
as ‘‘a measure that might some day be 
adopted.” 


The New England climate has compared 
favorably with other parts of the country 
this fall. In Louisville, Ky., Nov. 27 a 
very heavy snowstorm prevailed from 3 P.M. 
until 8:30 next day. In Cairo, Ill, Nov. 27, it 
rained all] night, the rain changing to snow 
next moring. Two inches have fallen there, 
while we in New England have had none. 


Mrs. George B. Loring died last Monday 
at her residence in Salem, Mass. The 
friends of Woman Suffrage will feel the 
deepest sympathy with her bereaved hus- 
band in his great loss. Mrs. Loring was a 
woman of domestic tastes, and averse to 
every species of publicity, but enjoyed the 
sincere regard and esteem of all who knew 
her. 


About forty American art-students are 
established in and about Munich. Several 
are at Polling, a little village two miles from 
the Bavarian capital, where they live and 
paint in an abandoned and picturesque old 
monastery. The large rooms make fine 
studios, and in summer, artists from the 
surrounding country join those who reside 
there more permanently. 

An exchange for women’s work has been 
established by the South Brooklyn N. Y.,Em- 
ployment Society, at No. 122 Atlantic Ave. 
All kinds of good work, ornamental or use- 
ful—paintings, embroidery, decorated pot- 
tery, fine sewing, and also preserved fruits— 
are received and sold at the producer’s own 
price, the society charging ten per cent. 
commission for expenses, 


A large number of articles were deposi- 
ted in two earthenware jars, and inclosed 
in the pedestals and supports of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, in London. Among these were a 
bronze model of the obelisk, one half inch 
to the foot, a complete history of the obe- 
lisk, a set of British coinage, Bibles in vari- 
ous languages, a case of cigars, hairpins, 
children’s toys, illustrated and daily news- 
papers, photographs of a dozen pretty Eng- 
lish women, a London Directory, and an al- 





manac for the present year. 


The President's Message is a brief, simple, 
commonsense summary of tupics of imme- 
diate political interest. He has much to 
say of the disfranchisement of colored men; 
nothing of the disfranchisement of women. 
Civil Service Reform, next to Woman Suf- 
frage,the most important pclitical question, 
he does not name. Yet it is by this that he 
and his party must stand or fall in the near 
future. 


The school men of Ohio seem to have 
gone to work in earnest in the interest of 
ungraded schools. Four or five quite suc- 
cessful mass-meetings have been held in 
different parts of the State, for the purpose 
of creating a sentiment in favor of county 
supervision. If they wish to effect a thor- 
ough reform, let them follow the example of 
Illinois and Iowa by electing women as 
County Superintendents of Schools. 


The egregious failure of the freely sus- 
pended berths with which the Sarmatian 
was fitted, suggests a further inquiry into 
the true nature and origin of sea-sickness, 
which have never been definitely ascertain- 
ed. The White Star Line fitted several 
state-rooms on its steamers with the appli- 
ance which was used on the Sarmatian. It 
failed in that case, because, as was alleged, 
it was tried on too small ascale. It has 
now been tried with ample room, and has 
failed again. 


The New Orleans Picayune lately con- 
tained an article favoring education by the 
State, in the course of which it said: ‘‘The 
paramount influence of New England to- 
day in American politics is unquestionably 
due to the forces which have emanated 
from her public schools and from the col- 
leges which she has contrived to make ac- 
cessible even to the poor. .. . Our hope 
for the Southern future rests mainly on the 
effort which is being made everywhere 
throughout this section, to educate all its 
people, male and female, black and white.” 
This is a good sign. The disease is half 
cured when the true remedy is found. 


The friends of Oberlin College, and their 
name is legion, have been pained by the re- 
cent newspaper reports of improper con- 
duct upon the part of some of its students. 
As usual these reports have been overdrawn 
to a considersble extent, as we know from 
direct information. But the facts without 
being exaggerated are painful. The aston- 
ishment felt by the community, even in this 
day of scandals, is a high compliment to 
the hitherto irreproachable character of the 
institution. It has the sympathy of all who 
know how impossible it is to guard at all 
times against the foolishness of giddy girls 
and the mischief of reckless boys.—Hduca- 
tional Weekly. 

One of the oldest houses in New England 
is at Hingham, Massachusetts; ‘Joseph 
Andrew’s, one of Rev. Peter Hobart’s colo- 
ny, who landed and settled at Hingham, 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, in 1634, 
drew a town lot, and built a house on it 
prior to 1640, which is still standing, and 
occupied by the direct descendants in the 
ninth generation (now known as the ‘‘Perez 
Lincoln” house). The only record that ap- 
pears, is a deed from JosephAndrews to his 
son Thomas, in 1644. The house was built 
of hewed oak timber covered with split 
boards and shingles. Additions and changes 
have been made, but the old house is still 
there.” 


Mrs. Hattie Ridgway removed from New 
Jersey to No, 26 Douglass street, Brooklyn, 
a year ago, in order to get rid of her drunk- 
en husband Thomas, and supported herself 
and her children by her labor. Her hus- 
band discovered her residence, and annoyed 
her so much that she applied to the police 
for protection. The officers on the post 
were notified to arrest Ridgway whenever 
he should make his appearance in the neigh- 
borhood. Yesterday morning the police 
were informed that Ridgway had murdered 
his wife, and an officer going to the house 
found the man standing over the body of 
his wife, whom he had dragged from her 
bed and then stabbed with a pocket-knife. 
On seeing the officer Ridgway tried to cut 
his own throat, but he was prevented and 
taken to the station-house, where he was 
locked up. Mrs. Ridgway’s appeal to the 
police was ineffectual. Neither in law nor 
in public opinion, did she find adequate 
protection. 

In his new work, ‘‘The Races of Europe- 
an Turkey,” Edson L. Clark says, philology 
has shown that the gypsies are really an 
offshoot from the Hindoo race, being noth- 
ing else than a wandering tribe from the 
Valley of the Indus. Their language isa 
branch of the ancient Sanscrit, akin to the 
modern dialects of Northern India. A 
modern Hindoo would probably make him- 
self understood by any tribe of gypsies in 
Europe. There is no word in their lan- 
guage for God or for Immortality. Their 
language has no alphabet and no literature, 
except a few miserable songs that are passed 
from mouth to mouth. And yet, of this 
people who have no literature there are 
700,000 or 800,000 in Europe, and probably 
5,000,000 in the whole world. 

The Providence Journal, speaking of the 
late Woman’s Congress, says: ‘‘We have no 
doubt, as the custom of speaking in public 





grows, as these conferences and other ga‘h 
erings multiply, and as women take a great 
er part in public affairs, that we shall have 
a cobrdinate branch of female eloquence, as 
there is of acting and singing, and that their 
full faculties and peculiar gifts will be dis 

played as naturally and effectually as in any 
of the other arts. They will not imitate 
the style of men, but have one of their own, 
no less powerful, effectual and appropriate 

Persuasion will tip their tongues, and they 
will excel men in graciousness and itresisti 

ble charm, as men may claim the province 
of rough vigor and logical force The signs 
were not only plenty at the late meeting, 
but are to be noticed wherever women ex- 
press themselves in public.” 


Photography has more than once furnish 
ed a visible demonstration of facts that had 
been proved theoretically. The latest in- 
stance of this kind is its making visible to 
the eye of the most incredulous the much 
disputed fact that the top of a wagon wheel, 
when running slong the ground, moves 
faster than the bottom. Instantaneous pho- 
tographs are now taken of a horse trotting 
at a 2:24 gait, showing the animal as sharp 
ly outlined as though he had been at rest 
The wheels of the driver’s sulky, however, 
have a different tale to tell. The lower 
third of each wheel is sharp and distinct as 
if absolutely at rest, while the top shows a 
perceptible movement during the two-thou- 
sandth part of a second of the exposure of 
the plate. The upper ends of the spokes 
are blurred, and the rim likewise, thus giv 
ing a physical demorstration of the truth 
which mathematics establishes. 


One of the almost innumerable murders 
of women by men is likely to be punished 
at last. Louis Guetig, against whom a ver 
dict of guilty and sentence of death was re 
turned, at Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 27, 
butchered in cold blood a waiter girl named 
Mary McGlew, at the Spencer House, on 
the 19th of September last. Guetig was 
clerk of the hotel, and wanted the girl to 
marry him, and because she declined to 
break with the man to whom she was en- 
gaged, he killed her, while she was on her 
knees begging for her life. The murder 
was deliberately planned and premeditated, 
and the only excuse attempted was that of 
epileptic insanity. The jury were charged 
at 4:30 o’clock, and returned a verdict at a 
few minutes before 7. Guetig manifested 
no apparent concern, although he fidgeted 
in his chair, and his face betrayed strong 
feeling. Herefuses to say a word touching 
the trial or the result. 


One of the most encouraging financial 
facts is the rapid conversion going on in the 
debt of the United States from six per cent. 
interest to four per cent. Within nine 
months more than $100,000,000 have been 
thus converted. In afew years more the 
Government will probably not pay more 
than four per cent. interest to any of its 
bondholders. The sale of four per cents 
for the last ten months, since the bonds 
have been regularly upon the market, have 
been as follows: March, $3,024,150; April, 
$5,727,900; May, $8,078,500; June, $7,177, 
250; July, $19,164,000; August, $24,746, 
700; September, $9,441,350; October, $7, 
077,400; November, $20,000,000. The sales 
for the last week of the past month (No 
vember) are estimated, the estimate being 
based on the average daily sales of the 
month to Nov. 23. The sales that month 
have nearly all occurred since the election, 
as the market was practically dead the first 
week in November. Sccretary Sherman 
estimates from figures that the sales of 
four per cents next year will reach at least 

250,000,000. 


The inspectors of the State workhouse at 
Bridgewater have submitted their asnual 
report for the year ending Sept 30, 1878 
They say: ‘‘The transfer of 60 women from 
this institution to Sherborn, last spring, left 
but about 100 remaining; and this change, 
with the discontinuance of sentencing of 
women to the workhouse, has reduced the 
number at present to 43. The entire num 
ber of men now in the institution is 200 
which makes a total, with six children, of 
249. The men are largely employed in la 
bor upon the farm. This institution has, in 
years past, had more females than males 
among itsinmates. While the new prison 
for women has superior accommodations. 
it is stillxpparent that, in such an instite 
tion as this, a large number of females can 
be employed to advantage, and with equal 
facilities for their improvement and refor 
mation. The matrons are selected with 
special reference to their fitness to take 
charge of this class of women. In such an 
establishment there 1s a large amount of le 
bor to be performed that is specially appro 
priate to women; and it would be poor 
economy to transfer all this class of inmates 
to one great institution, however elegant 
and convenient, and thereby necessitate the 
substitution of the same kind of labor at a 
needless expense. Wethink that 100 wom 
en can be retained at the workhouse with 
special advantage, and without adding « 
dollar to the present expense of supervision 
of the female department.” We protest 
against this retention of women convicts at 
Bridgewater to do menial services for the 
male criminals, who ought to do those ser- 
vices for themselves. 
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THE ‘‘PILOT” ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

In a late number, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
quoted from the Boston Pilot, to show the 
critical care which that paper takes of the 
rights of Irishmen, and charged a neglect 
on the part of the Pilot, of the rights of 
women. In reply, the Pilot affirms in a 
most direct and emphatic manner its belief 
in the equal legal rights of women, and 
claims to be ‘‘at one with the Woman’s 
JouRNAL,” so far as these equal rights are 
eorcerned. It dissents, in a good spirit, but 
very decidedly, from admitting the right of 
women to vote, on the ground cf their lack 
of physical force to execute the laws and 
defend the country. After quoting our ar- 
ticle, the Pilot says: 

We thank Mrs. Stone for giving the Pilot 
an opportunity of publishing this powerful 
plea for common justice. The Pilot oppo- 
ses no “right” of any living being—black 
or yellow, male or female; but we are care- 
ful that the right of one class shall not be 
the wrong of another. 

The one-sided laws referred to above are 
on their face unjust and scandalous. The 
property of a woman should be as well pro- 
tected as the property of aman. The earn- 
ings or inheritance of a woman should he- 
long wholly to herself. Women should be 
as free to engage in business as men. Every 
profession and calling should be as open to 
women as to men—their fitness or unfitness 
for certain branches will be better settled 
by the common-sense of the community than 
by legal restriction. On all these ‘‘rights” 
of women we are at one with the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and our voice shall be raised 
against any law that may infringe upon 
them now or hereafter. 

But the right to vote—the right to make 
the laws and appoint the officers of govern- 
ment, is not a“‘right” of woman. Itis only 
a right to those who accept und are able to 
bear the full responsibilities of government. 
We have not yet come to the abstract rule 
of reason, or intelligence, or religion. The 
existence of complex government and law 
proves the un-ideal nature of the social 
state.. Behind all our law stands force. 
We cannot escape from this truth by any 
sentimental argument. Behind the edict of 
city corporation stands the policeman, to 
execute the order by force, if necessary. 
Behind the last word of the nation stand 
the army and the navy, to see that the will 
of the people is carried out. Our whole 
system is based on this plan. Take away 
the force, and the word will fall to the 
earth. Abolish the police, and what city 
will be habitable? Abolish the army and 
the navy, and what nation can exist to-day? 

This is not a perfect state of things—but 
it is the state that exists, and those who 
shut their eyes to this fact are not wise 
counsellors, 

We hold it only common justice that 
those who make the laws should be bound 
and should be able to enforce them. By 
nature, women are incapable of this respon- 
sibility. To give women a full voice in de- 
ciding the policy of the country, therefore, 
would simply be an injustice to men, for it 
would make women a superior class of citi- 
zens, who took part in the government, but 
escaped all the burdens. We would give 
women ail the equality they can bear; but 
we sec no reason for giving them superiority. 

Mrs, Stone will answer, perhaps, that 
when women vote they will vote against 
war. Just so; but war is a necessity at 
times. They might as well vote against 
cathartics in physic, or the surgeon’s knife. 
The country that was certain to vote down 
war would be slapped in the face by every 
little pirate that dared to hoist a flag. 

The laws that infringe on the personal 
property of women are scandalously unjust, 
and we shall heartily join those who are 
working for their repeal. Further than 
this women have no right to proceed—until 
they cease to be dependent. If women com- 
plain beyond this point, they will do a dan- 
verous and a terrible thing. They will 
complain against Nature, not against man. 
God forbid that such an unnatural misery 
should ever dominate or even enter the 
mind of Woman. 

Until the reign of religion and reason; 
until wrong is dead, or so near death that a 
word will crush it as well as a sword; until 
the warships are no longer built, and the 
cannons no longer forged; until the soldiers 
ure disbanded, and the bayonets forgotten; 
until the judgment of a woman is as equ- 
able as that of aman, and the natural bur- 
dens of her sex are removed; in # word, 
until she no longer needs protection, she 
must, in fair play, leave the polling booth 
to those who can defend its responsibilities. 
Women and Justice have to be protected. 
Perhaps the time will come when this will 
not be necessary. But that time is not now 
—and until its advent the franchise is cer- 
tainly not a woman’s right. 


We give the above clear statement of the 
Pilot, both as due to it, and because the 
same objection lies in the minds of many 
others against the right of women to vote. 


_and rights of person. 





No better statement of the objections to 
Woman Suffrage has ever been made. 

But there is another view, which, in the 
estimation of many, is truer. It is this. 
Here are two people, a man and a woman. 
They have, in common, rights of property 
They have an equal 
interest in the character of the institutions 
and laws under which their children will 
grow up, and under which they will them- 
selves live. They must both share the good 
or evil which will be the inevitable result 
of the administration and character of the 
government. They will both be required 
to obey the laws that will be made. The 
woman has distinctively feminine qualities, 
tastes and characteristics; the man has dis- 
tinctively masculine qualities, tastes and 
characteristics; they have also many quali- 
ties in common. In the Eternal Order the 
woman devotes ten, twenty, or more of the 
best years of her life to rearing her sons 
and daughters to be the future citizens of 
the State. At this post of duty, which 
transcends every other, the woman stands 
with unflagging and unfailing interest. With 
fidelity, such as no paid sentinel ever knew, 
woman guards the growing citizens till 
they take their own responsible places in 
the great family of the State. She has 
reared defenders for her country. In the 
Eternal Order man takes his place in the 
world of active life, free to follow business 
or pleasure, and ready to defend his coun- 
try, if revolution, or insurrection, or war 
threatens its peace or its liberty. 

Now, on the single ground of having 
contributed defending force, which of 
these two, in any just view, is best entitled 
to a vote in the government in whose wise 
or foolish or evil administration they are 
both involved? In the one case, and on the 
one hand, the great majority of women do 
actually devote many of the best years of 
their lives to rearing the children who are 
to be the future citizens and defenders of 
the country. On the other hand, the great 
majority of men live and die, and never 
strike a blow or raise a tinger for the de- 
fence of the country. Woman inevitably 
contributes her share to the public defence. 
Man can and may contribute his share if 
there is need. Every one knows that this 
is the true statement of the case. But we 
are the creatures of habit. Our opinions 
are made under the influence of custom and 
prejudice. Hence it is, that while our 
theory declares it a self-evident truth that 
“Governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed,” we find all 
women governed without their consent. 

Strip the case clear of everything but the 
naked facts, and they are these. The 
mother rocks the cradle of her infant son. 
Her breast blesses his baby lips. She guides 
his first tottering steps, wipes his tears, 
soothes his childish sorrows, comforts him 
in his small troubles, watches over his child- 
hood, guards and guides his early youth, 
and is the counselor and friend of his man- 
hood. For his sake she has deprived her- 
self of sleep, of rest, of ease, of pleasure. 
The best years of her life she has devoted 
to his nurture. He grows to man’s estate. 
Under the influence of the opinion that 
‘Force is the last word in government,” 
and on the ground that his mother cannot 
fight, he proceeds to deny her a right toa 
voice in the government under which she 
must live. He will tax her to support the 
government. But he will make laws for 
her, settle her personal rights, her property 
rights, her right to her children, the terms 
on which she may buy or sell or deed or 
will; fix the punishment for her crimes, 
which may be a fine, imprisonment, or 
death, according to his judgment or pleas- 
ure. Could anything be more cowardly or 
base, if all this were not done under the in- 
fluence of custom and prejudice? 

Undoubtedly force holds an important 
place in government; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the relation of woman to that 
force is as necessary, and more inevitable, 
than the force itself. If, therefore, we 
should assent to this narrow basis for the 
exercise of political rights, woman may 
fairly claim it for herself, on that very 
ground. 

If we take into the account personal 
worth, intelligence, conscience, conrage, 
honor, truth, generosity, love of justice, all 
which are the strongest defences a nation 
can have, woman possesses these qualities 
in common with men. And the extent to 
which they exist depends mainly on the in- 
struction and training given to the children 
by their mothers. If we aecept our theory 
“The consent of the governed” as the basis 
of political rights, the vote cannot be denied 
to woman. The cruel and shameful stat- 
utes against woman, which are the dis- 
grace of our lawmakers, show that if any 
class is protected it must protect itself. 
Thus, from every point of view, the right of 
woman to a voice in the government under 
which she lives is clear. L. 8. 

edo - ——— 


TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


Epirors JouRNAL:-—A letter received 
from a gentleman in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
contains testimony which I think too good 
to be lost: 

I witnessed Woman Suffrage yesterday, 
and the women turned out largely to vote. 
They usually drove up in carriages, voted, 





and drove away, none remaining around 
the polls. There were all classes of women. 
I never saw an election pass off so orderly 
and quietly. There was no loud or boister- 
ous conduct on the part of the men who 
crowded about the polls, and when a lady 
came up to vote, the crowd separated, and 
some gentleman would escort her to the 
ballot box and back again to her carriage. 
I saw colored women go up alone and vote. 
They were treated with the utmost respect; 
that is, they were in no way molested or 
ridiculed.” 
I hope to see the above in your paper. 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. ANN J. WHITNEY. 
Keokuk, la., Nov. 26, 1878. 
+o 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 





We have mailed to each of our Massachu- 
setts subscribers, this week, the following 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


To the Senate and House of Representative of Massa- 
chusetts : 

We, the Undersigned, residents of —— and citizens 
of Massachusetts, twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards, respectfully pray your honorable bodies to 
enact alaw enabling women to vote in Presidential 
elections; also to enact laws enabling women to vote 
in County, Town, Municipal, aud Schoo! Elections; 
also to so amend the State Constitution as to enable 
women to exercise the same political rights as are 
now enjoyed by men. 


Along with these, we have mailed a peti- 
tion for 
THE PROTECTION OF WIVES. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts: 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, re- 
spectfully represent: 

That the laws do not at present give adequate pro- 
tection to wives, especially among the poorer classes, 
against aggravated assaults and cruelty of their hus- 
bands. Your petitioners therefore pray that you will 
provide by statute, that whenever a husband is con- 
victed by any court of an aggravated assault upon his 
wife, the court, on her application, shall have power 
to authorize her to live separate from her husband, 
and to enjoin him not to visit her without her con- 
sent, and to give her the custody of any of her minor 
children, and to order him to pay the court, or the 
overseers of the poor, such weekly sum as may be 
reasonable for the support of her und of her minor 
children, or that you will pass such other act as may 
better protect wives from personal injury. 


No time should be lostin giving these 
petitions a wide and thorough circulation. 
There is no better missionary work than 
that of obtaining signers. The attention 
and respect paid to our question by the Leg- 
islature will be in exact ‘proportion to the 
number and character of the petitioners. 
The Legislature will meet in less than four 
weeks, and the petitions should be sent in 
early. Friends of Woman Suffrage,—drop 
everything else and CIRCULATE THE PETI- 
TIONS. H. B. B. 








We congratulate the wowen of the city 
of Newton, Mass., upon the defeat of Mr. 
F. J. Parker, the ‘‘citizens’ candidate,” last 
Tuesday, by the decisive vote of 1452 to 598. 
Parker is the man who disgraced himself 
in the Massachusetts Senate three years ago, 
by characterizing the 5000 women petition- 
ers for Suffrage as ‘‘Five thousand mice.” 
He learned, next year, to his cost, that the 
‘*mice” had considerable influence with the 
voters. He has just had a second lesson, 
which will convince him that the ‘‘mice” 
have memories. 

Now then, let the women of Boston teach 
Colonel Codman, the ‘‘citizens candidate” 
for Mayor, a similarlesson. Codman is the 
man who, in 1872, publicly repudiated the 
Woman Suffrage clause of the republican 
platform, and who, in the next Legislature, 
spoke and voted against the rights of wo- 
men. Let the womensee that he is not elec- 
ted. H. B. B. 

— o>o—_—___—_——_ 


A TIMELY REBUKE, 


Mr. Erving Winslow, at the meeting of 
the Citizens’ Committee of Boston, last 
Monday evening, offered the following res 
olution, which is itself a pointed condem- 
nation of the Citizens’ Committee movement: 


Resolved, That this Convention, assembled in the 
interest of reform in civic politics, earnestly recom- 
mends the free discussion and exauivation of candi- 
dates in open caucuses, as the only means by which 
the attendance and active interest of the citizens gen- 
erally can be procured, and desires to discourage such 
preliminary combinations and preparation ef ballots 
as are now customary, private and irresponslble gath- 
erings having taken the place of the supposed ele- 
mentary meetings of the people, so that they are no 
—— resorted to by the better class of citizens, and 
are in danger at any time of manipulation in the 
worst interests. 


This ‘‘Citizens’ Committee,” as itis called, 
is a self-elected body of men, who assume 
to review and overrule the action of the 
“open caucuses,” or primary meetings of 
both parties, in which they themselves h¢ve 
previously, individually participated. It is, 
in principle ‘‘a ring,” and has shown itself 
such by nominating Colonel Codman, an 
eminently unsuitable man,for Mayor of Bos- 
ton. 





*#e 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mrs. M. W. Campbell has lectured very 
successfully during the past week to inter- 
ested audiences; at Waltham on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 1, and at Lexington town- 
hall, Thursday evening, Dec 5. 


—_—_-- eo _____. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Last week, in our report of the Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at Kennett Square,on the 
19th inst., we omitted the 

ANNUAL REPORT. 
The last Avoual Meeting of the Pennsyl- 


vania Woman Suffrage Association was held 


at Bristol. It was a subject of congratula- 
tion that it proved to be in every way suc 
cessful. Many of those who composed the 





large audiences in attendance at the differ- 
ent sessions, were strangers to the question 
of Woman Suffrage, and unconversant with 
the reasons in favor of its adoption. It was 
gratifying to observe their deep interest in 
the meeting, their friendly assent to the 
arguments of the various speakers, and the 
readiness with which they accepted the prin 
ciple of Impartial Suffrage. . 

In the report presented on that occasion, 
attention was called to the Third section of 
Article ten of the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, as adopted at the general election 
in 1873. That article declares that ‘‘Wo- 
men twenty-one years of age and upwards, 
shall be eligible to any office of cortrol or 
management under the school laws of this 
State.” 

Quoting from the report, I will add that 
“this provision has com.nanded such limited 
notice in practice, that one is almost justi- 
fied in regarding it as obsolete. Such indiff- 
erence to a notable feature of the Constitu- 
tion, isa sad commentary on the wisdom 
and intelligence of the people. Its great 
value and intrinsic importance should be 
practically tested. The complaints often 
heard concerning the inefficiency or tke low 
tone of some of our public schools, would 
disappear if they were placed under more 
capable and effective control, and it would 
be wise for the people of the State to make 
an earnest effort to have our school-boards 
largely composed of competent and educa- 
ted women.” 

The influence exerted by the meeting on 
the minds of the citizens of Bristol, and the 
favorable notice taken of this provision of 
the State Constitution, developed into good 
results at the subsequent local election. 
Two of the political parties nominated wo- 
men for the school board, and one of the 
three that were nominated was elected by a 
flattering majority. The result has fully 
justified the act, and proved its practical 
wisdom, for the lady thus elected has given 
faithful attention to the duties of her office, 
and devoted her best energies towards pro- 
moting the efficiency of the schools, 

The prevailing severity of the times has 
had its effect in abridging the work of the 
committee, and less has been accomplished 
than if circumstances had been more favor- 
able. We have always had great faith in 
the value of Suffrage documents, and from 
time to time the committee have been instru- 
mental in distributing them in large num- 
bers. Wehave also aimed to extend the 
usefulness of the WcomaAn’s JOURNAL, which 
is probably the only efficient paper now 
published in this country which broadly 
espouses the interests and the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Your attention is specially 
called to this ably conducted journal, and 
those who would co-operate in an effective 
manner with the friends of Impartial Suf- 
frage, could perform no more acceptable 
service than by giving it their patronage 
and seeking to enlarge its circulation it 
is a faithful and complete chronicle of the 
doings and the triumphs of women, as well 
as a record of the work that is accomp- 
lished in the aim to promote ber highest in- 
terests. 

Since the organization of this society in 
January last, we appealed to the Legisla- 
ture by petition, asking for a change in the 
fundamental law, so that in the voting qual- 
ification there may be no discrimination on 
account of sex. 

We also petitioned Congress in favor of 
what is known as the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, and one petition was forwarded to 
that body containing over 500 signatures, 
which emanated from the neighboring coun- 
ty of Chester. 

A number of ‘“‘parlor meetings,” were also 
heid, free social gatherings for the inter- 
change of opinions concerning Woman Suf- 
frage and Woman’s interest. 

We have frequently had occasion to ex- 
press our obligations tothe people of Ken- 
nett Square and its vicinity, not only on ac- 
count of the number that have extended the 
right hand of fellowship, but likewise be- 
cause of their readiness to offer aid in ad- 
vancing the objects of the Association. No 
community outside of Philadelphia has 
equaled this in befriending our work and 
encouraging our endeavors. It may be 
proper on this cccasion to give the fact a 
friendly recognition. Whether we have 
done much or little in affecting public sen- 
timent and shaping thought by our advo- 
cacy of Woman Suffrage, every act of co- 
operation has had its value, and all assist- 
ance has met with a grateful welcome. 

As we compare one year with another, 
and especially as we look back to the time 
when our Association was formed, we ob- 
serve the advance that has been made in 
the direction of Impartial Suffrage. Much 
has been done toward awakening public at- 
tention to the importance of the question, 
and much remains to be done before the 
great barriers of opposition can be over- 
thrown. We recognize the important fact, 
that year after year women have gained new 
opportunities of profitable employment, 
that higher educational facilities have been 
placed within their reach, that they are con- 
tinually making fresh conquests in the do- 
main of the professions, that a broader free- 
dom gradually takes the place of restric- 
tions that paralyzed, and that in all direc- 
tions they have overcome difficulties that 
obstructed their progress and interfered 
with their rights; but the crowning victory 
is yet to be achieved. all the others are 
stepping stones to this. Let us cherish the 
belief that every effort that is made to ac- 
complish the paramount object, is of some 
avail. Our friends in other States present 
rare examples of devotion and persistence, 
and they falter not in their work. ‘‘To the 
persevering mortals the blessed immortals 
are swift.” J. K. WILpMAN, 

Nov. 19, 1878. Chairman, 

—_———- eo —--—_—____ 

DOES PROTECTION PROTECT WOMEN? 

The idea which underlies the Woman 
Suffrage Movement is self-protection for 
women, just as the idea which underlies our 
socalled ‘‘representative government” is 
self-protection for men. The idea which 
underlies despotism is that of an external 
power which is to govern and guide the 
individual subject, while that which ani- 
mates republicanism is the conception of a 





voluntary association of citizens for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. 

In our own age and country, men have 
largely outgrown, for themselves, their so 
cial and political leading-strings. They 
find self-help and self-reliance better than 
any form of guardianship. But they stil} 
class women with children, and hold both 
in tutelage. Witness the statute-books 
of every State. Massachusetts prescribes 
by law how many hours a woman may 
work, and forbids employers to contract 
with her for more than ten hours ef any 
day. Sowith children. But a man may 
contract to work as many hours as he wil). 
The same principle lingers in all our insti. 
tutions, as is shown in the columns of our 
daily papers. 

Yet we meet with frequent evidences that 
this theory of protection does not protect 
women. Oftenit ruins them, body and soul. 
Last week we read a frightful incident, en- 
titled: ‘‘A Colored Man Shot in Maryland 
to Cover up the Crimes of two Beautiful 
Girls:” 

Mipp.etown, DEt., Nov. 21. 

Early yesterday morning a colored man 
dragged himself, all bleeding and covered 
with mud, to a house near Van Dyke’s Sta- 
tion, on the Queen Ann and Kent County 
Railroad. There were two bullet-holes in 
his head, one directly in the forehead, and 
the other back of his ear. His story reveals 
a series of crimes scarcely excelled in the 
wildest flight of fiction. There is living 
near Chestertown, Md., a woman in good 
circumstances, said even to be wealthy, 
named Dodson, whose two daughters, beau 
tiful girls, have attracted considerable at 
tention in social circles in Kent County 
Some time ago, however, they became the 
mothers of two illegitimate children, which 
were killed, and James Jones, an old colored 
man, was hired to bury them, which he did 
He was threatened at the time that if he 
told he would be killed. Some days ago, 
in a moment of indiscretion, he let the story 
out toa colored woman. On Tuesday two 
cousins of the girls, named Vincent and 
Newcum, caught him on the road to Ches- 
tertown, took him to Mrs. Dodson’s farm, 
and locked him in the smoke-house, They 
told him that if he would leave the State 
forever they would do him no harm, but if 
he did not they would kill him. He agreed 
to go, and at dark on Tuesday night, Messrs, 
Newcum and Vincent started in a carriage 
with him for this State. About midnight 
they came to a dense woods near Van 
Dyke’s station, where they took the negro 
from the carriage, the woman Dodson hold 
ing the horse, and prepared deliberately ta 
kill him. He begged hard for life, ana 
promised never to see Maryland again if 
they would spare him. ‘‘Just as the Ma 
dame says,” was the reply, and the two 
men turned to her for an answer. She hes- 
itated a moment, and then said, guite firmly 
‘Kill him, and be done with it.” This was 
all that wes said, and the two men fired at 
short range, both bullets taking effect in 
the negro’s head, as already described. The 
would-be murderers then dragged the body 
further into the woods, and, with the wo- 
man, drove off, leaving their victim for 
dead, but he recovered his senses after a 
while and succeeded in dragging himself to 
a house near by, where he told his story. 
The constable was sent for, and the town 
magistrate went out yesterday and took 
down his dying declaration, which is said 
to conform to the facts as given above. 
The two men have been arrested in Chester 
town, and the woman will be arrested to- 
day, and the entire party brought to New 
Castle to-morrow. Jones is iv a dying con- 
dition and cannot live much longer. The 
full names of the murderers of Jones are 
William Newcum and Philip Vincent, and 
the name of their accomplice is Mrs. John 
F. Dodson. MNewcum and Vincent are not 
nephews of Mrs. Dodson. They are be- 
lieved to be the seducers of the girls. Al! 
the parties are well-known at Chestertown, 
and have hitherto moved in high social cir- 
cles. Intense excitement over the affair 
prevails here. 

In Maryland Woman Suffrage is a cause 
little known, and lightly esteemed. A wo 
man 1s not supposed to have any rights— 
only duties. 
the thinking, acting, and governing; women 
are taught to be soft, clinging, affectionate, 
trusting and obedient. These two young 
Maryland girls seem to have learned the 
lesson only too well, and have found their 
trust betrayed. The mother frantically ap 
peals to the sterner sex for more protection. 
Moved by remorse the seducers proceed to 
extend it, not by marriage, but by murder. 
A poor negro man (himself also a ‘“‘pro 
tected” person) is shot, to stop his mouth 
But at length, in spite of all this ‘‘protec 
tion,” the matter comes to light; the mother 
and daughters are utterly disgraced and 
ruined; the seducers themselves are arrest- 
ed for murder (not for seduction), and the 
protection theory gets utterly exploded. 
The community is scandalized by “‘the 
crimes of two beautiful girls,” who were 
probably less criminal than any of the rest, 
and treats the worst criminals, the seducers, 
as though they were somehow the victims 
of the women. 

Now suppose this mother had been a 
“strong minded” woman, and had taught 
her daughters to consider their rights and 
duties and responsibilities—how different 
would have been the fate of all the suffer 
ers in this tragedy of errors! Instead of 
blindly trusting themselves to the ‘‘chival- 
ry” of men, these young women would 
have taken care of themselves, and would 
probably be to-day virtuous and respected 
young women—perhaps the honored wives 
of these very young men, who now sink 
with them into a common ruin. 

H. B. B. 
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THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


By the laws of Massachusetts the father 
is the sole guardian of his children; the 
equal right of the mother being utterly ig- 
nored. Yet evenin the case of his own 
child, the father, itseems, cannot always be 
safely trusted. A few days ago,Dr. Colby, 
of Cambridge, Mass., was before the Com- 
mittee on Licenses, seeking permission to 
have his daughter of eight years sing at 
public entertainments in this city, and 
finally limiting the request to a single ex- 
hibition in the Monumental Methodist 
Church in Charlestown. The entertainment 
was to consist of readings by a public read- 
er and singing by the girl. The father was 
to receive remuneration for the daughter’s 
services. The committee granted the doc- 
tor leave to withdraw, on the opinion of 
the City Solicitor that they had no legal 
right to grant the petition under the statute. 
After the publication, the doctor assured 
the writer that there wasa mistake about 
the matter; that he had seen the City Solic- 
itor, who said the committee had misunder- 
stood him; that they could have granted 
the request had they deemed it best. The 
matter is given special importance as being 
one of the very few cases which have arisen 
since the law of 1877 was passed, and, that 
it may be the better understood, the statute 
is quoted entire, 2s follows: 

Sec. 1. Any person who shall employ 
or exhibit, or who shall apprentice or give 
away for the purpose of employing or ex- 
hibiting, any child under the age of fifteen 
years, in or for the vocation, occupation, 
service, or purpose of dancing, playing on 
musical instruments, singing, walking ona 
wire or rope, or riding or performing as a 
gymnast, contortionist or acrobat, in any 
circus or theatrical exhibition, or in any 
public place whatsoever, or who shall cause, 
procure or encourage any such child to en- 
gage therein, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $200, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding six months; pro- 
vided, however, that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prevent the education 
of children in vocal and instrumental music, 
or their employment as musicians in any 
church, chapel or school, or school exhibi- 
tion, or prevent their taking part in any 
concert or musical exhibition on the special 
written permission of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of any city, or Board of Selectmen of 
any town. 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect upon 


its passage. 

Approved April 28, 1877. 

Thinking there might have been an error 
of understanding and that Dr. Colby was in 
the right, the chairman of the committee 
(Alderman Stebbins) was asked on what 
ground leave to withdraw was granted in 
this case. He replied that it was upon the 
opinion of the City Solicitor that the peti- 
tion could not be legally granted: and, 
furthermore, he said, the committee would 
have refused it had it been discretionary 
with them, not considering it a proper case 
to grant, as the petitioner was going from 
place to place, exhibiting a child of tender 
years and receiving money therefor. 

To make the matter still more plain, City 
Solicitor John P. Healey was seen, and said 
the chairman of the committee had under- 
stood him rightly. His interpretation of 
the law was that, had the petitioner asked 
for leave to have his daughter sing a stanza 
ata particular entertainment, even though 
it be for hire, the committee could grant 
permission, but when she was singing fre- 
quently and making a business of it, so to 
speak, to grant the petition were a clear 
evasion of the spirit of the law, the object 
of which was, as he understood it, to pre- 
vent this very thing. 

Dr. Colby says his object in having the 
girl sing in public is that she may possess 
confidence and never be troubled with stage 
fright, as he thinks she will not be, if she is 
kept continuously before the public. He 
says he has other sources of revenue, and, 
therefore, does not depend upon her earn- 
ings fora living. As the girl has engage- 
ments in various towns about Boston, the 
Selectmen of those places are interested in 
the subject. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children has also shown 
an interest in the matter by opposing the 
petition before the committee of the Alder- 
men, 





eee 
DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 


Embroidery and the use of the needle 
generally, are, among us, assigned to women 
as one of the few occupations to which they 
have a prescriptive mght. Exceptions to 
this, however, may be found; boys are 
sometimes taught to sew, and I know of 
one theological student, now a doctor of 
divinity, whose skill with his needle in his 
student days was quite equal to that of a 
first-class seamstress. I have also known a 
young man who, for amusement, embroider- 
ed mottoes on cardboard. Tailors and shoe- 
makers, of course, sew; but one does not 
think of their work as especially dainty or 
fanciful. In other lands, however, embroi- 
dery of the most dainty sort is the work of 
men;—to say nothing of the making of 
cashmere shawls, the most beautiful Turk- 
ish embroidery is, at least in part, the work 
of men. Nothing, however, exceeds in 
delicacy the work done on the dainty Ma- 
nilla fabric by men. The material is as del- 
icate as lace, and it really seems incredible 
that what we are accustomed to call ‘‘a 
man’s clumsy fingers” could handle it, much 





less embroider it. Considering these things, 
one is convinced that there are ‘‘diversities 
of gifts;” moreover, considering what a 
world of beauty can be wrought by the 
needle, the most thorough needle-hater 
must be inclined to hesitate before condemn- 
ing such an art, of which, at least as a dec- 
orative clement, n> one can be insensible to 
the beauty. 

Between the extreme of compelling every 
woman to be the slave of the needle, and 
that of limiting its use only to the necessa- 
ries of life, is there not a middle course 
which may be more desirable than either? 
To insist that every woman must sew, be- 
cause she wears clothing, is just as absurd 
as requiring every man to farm because he 
eats. Why should Harriet Hosmer or Eliza- 
beth Thomson, or Harriet Martineau be ex- 
pected to sew or to cook orto embroider, 
unless as men sometimes make an amuse- 
ment of carpentery, or gardening,or the like? 

Nor is it simply women of genius who 
should be set free. Every woman should 
feel free to reject the use of the needle, just 
so far as it suits her taste or Ler means to 
do so. There should not be any especial 
guilt felt in the confession—‘‘I do not like 
to sew.” But women have not yet got be- 
yond feeling it, and society has not yet got 
beyond imputing it. The inadequate wages 
of many a woman compel her to sew when 
she needs, instead, to use her leisure for rest 
and mental culture. Such women must and 
do cut down their sewing as much as possi- 
ble, and would do so still more, if they were 
not accustomed to think that they must have 
a certain amount of trimming, even on gar- 
ments which are invisibie to the public. 

But my fellow working-woman, why 
must you? Why must you even buy Ham- 
burgh trimming when you would so much 
rather, if you dared, go without it and in- 
stead have a book or a photograph or a 
Japanese vase? Let women make a begin- 
ning here. Let them just reflect that to put 
so much time and labor into ornament, 
which 1s to be used up, is one of the things 
that can be reformed. I feel quite sure that 
the ornamentation of clothing comes from 
a liking for beauty, as well as from mere 
love of display, but if we cease to ornament 
what is to be worn-out and used-up, we 
may find a channel for our love of the beau- 
tiful in things more permanent, even though 
they are made with the needle. It seems 
to me that ornamental needlework, provided 
the article ornamented is one which de- 
serves such adornment, is as defensible as 
any other ornamental work, and that there 
are people who have an especial talent for 
it, very closely akin to, yet not quite the 
same as the talent of the painter. Some of 
these can design as well as embroider, as 
some musicians can compose as _ well as ex- 
ecute; but there are others who come in 
just where players come in in music; they 
can execute and they can appreciate design, 
When, however, we have put ornamental 
needlework to its right use, there is one 
word of warning about it to all working-wo- 
men. Itisa sedentary recreation, and it 
taxes the eyesight, both of which may make 
it objectionable. The work of many wo- 
men is of itself such that they should seek 
absolute rest or active occupatign rather 
than sedentary recreation 

Let us recognize the law concerning ‘‘di- 
versities of gifts,” since on it depends the 
perfecting of the individual and of society, 
andin accord therewith, let no one be re- 
quired or forbidden to ‘‘use that polished 
lance” the needle, by other law or custom 
than the direction of their own tastes and 
aptitudes, GEORGIANNE E. Watson. 

Sing Sing, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1878. 


~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


Heller, the magician, is dead. 

















Mr. John Weiss is dangerously, and, it is 
feared, fatally ill. 


Four hundred women have entered the 
University of London this fall. 


Bishop Simpson has been made president 
of Drew Thelogical Seminary, N. J. 


George Henry Lewes, the philosopher, 
and husband of George Eliot, is dead. 


The Phitadelphia Board of Education has 
voted an increase of the salaries of teachers 
throughout all grades. 

That $5,000,000 of the fishery award will 
pay about five days expenses of England in 
her invasion of Afghanistan. 


Prof. Max Miller’s proposed gift to edu- 
cation proves to be a scholarship of $1,500 
for the high school for girls, at Oxford. 


The Freebel Society of Hamburg, which 
prepares Kindergarten teachers, is one the 
largest and best conducted in Germany. 


The lowa State Agricultural College has 
a Kitchen Department, in which the girls 
are taught how to cook bread, meat, vegeta- 
bles and pastry. 


Mrs. C. M. Severance has sent us beauti- 
ful pampas grasses, which are for sale at 
this office. The largest cost 75 cents, the 
smaller ones, 50 cents. 


Dressmaking is to be taught in the India- 
napolis public schools, but as yet the school 
committee have not seen the wisdom of 
teaching the tailor’s trade to boys. 

The poems of Mrs. Helen Whitman, ele- 





gavtly printed in a neat 12 mo., have been 
recently published. It contains an excel- 
lent portrait of the author. 


The Health Association Convention, late- 
ly assembled at Richmond, Va., declared 
filth, bad drainage, swamp lands, and care- 
lessness to be the chief aids in extending the 
late Southern epidemic. 


A piece of good news from South Caro- 
lina is the announcement in the Governor's 
Message that the attendance upon the pub- 
lic schools last year was nearly 14,000 
greater than the year before. 


Sorosis, in spite of the pelting rain, held 
its regular social meeting at Delmonico’s, 
last week. The subject for discussion was, 
“Can Woman Accomplish the True Aim of 
Life without the Highest and most Liberal 
Education?” 


The secretary of the New Orleans board 
of health reports that the dumping of kitch- 
en garbage in the middle of the streets, 
which so intensified the malignity of the 
fever last summer, is persisted in by the re 
cently-installed city administration. 


A number of prominent citizens of Vir- 
ginia have published a call stating that they 
have organized themselves into a society to 
preserve the credit of the State, and invit- 
ing the codperation of all citizens. The 
movement was originated by women. 


Rev. W. H. Spencer, of Haverhill, is 
slowly coming up from a long illness, dur- 
ing which his pulpit has been supplied by 
his wife, Anna Garlin Spencer, who has 
rare gifts for public service. Sunday week 
she preached on exchange with Rev. Dr. J. 
L. Dudley, of this city. 


P. T. Beauregard, General of the Confed- 
erate army, is writing a history of the war. 
Itis said he will make some severe allusions 
to Jefferson Davis. In fact, Gen. Beaure- 
gard thinks himself a much greater man 
than Jefferson Davis, and it is thought that 
the book will prove this, 


Queen’s College, Belfast, has graduated 
in all nearly 2,000 students. The president, 
Dr. Henry, is moving to secure representa- 
tion for this university in Parliament. He 
says it is now the only unrepresented uni- 
versity inthe empire. He favors the open- 
ing of the institution to women. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer is to spend the win- 
terin Algeria. His works have never circu- 
lated in England as they have in the United 
States, and the experiment is being made in 
England of issuing cheap editions of his 
more popular writings. It begins with his 
well-known work on education. 


An anti-Masonic Convention at Worces- 
ter has adopted resolutions denouncing the 
principles of Masonry as directly antago- 
nistic to the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, and incompatible with the genius of 
our republican institutions and form of 
government, and a standing insult to wo- 
man, 


Brooks Adams, in the Atlantic, speaks of 
the interminable ‘‘Woman Suffrage wran- 
gle, to which no human creature listens.” 
If we mistake not, Mr. Adams’s more able 
and statesmanlike brother, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., once spoke of Woman Suffrage 
as ‘‘a measure that might some day be 
adopted.” 


The New England climate has compared 
favorably with other parts of the country 
this fall. In Louisville, Ky., Nov. 27 a 
very heavy snowstorm prevailed from 3 P.M. 
until 8:30 next day. In Cairo, Ill, Nov. 27, it 
rained al] night, the rain changing to snow 
next moring. Two inches have fallen there, 
while we in New England have had none. 


Mrs. George B. Loring died last Monday 
at her residence in Salem, Mass. The 
friends of Woman Suffrage will feel the 
deepest sympathy with her bereaved hus- 
band in his great loss. Mrs. Loring was a 
woman of domestic tastes, and averse to 
every species of publicity, but enjoyed the 
sincere regard and esteem of all who knew 
her. 


About forty American art-students are 
established in and about Munich. Several 
are at Polling, a little village two miles from 
the Bavarian capital, where they live and 
paint in an abandoned and picturesque old 
monastery. The large rooms make fine 
studios, and in summer, artists from the 
surrounding country join those who reside 
there more permanently. 

An exchange for women’s work has been 
established by the South Brooklyn N. Y.,Em- 
ployment Society, at No. 122 Atlantic Ave. 
All kinds of good work, ornamental or use- 
ful—paintings, embroidery, decorated pot- 
tery, fine sewing, and also preserved fruits— 
are received and sold at the producer’s own 
price, the society charging ten per cent. 
commission for expenses, 


A large number of articles were deposi- 
ted in two earthenware jars, and inclosed 
in the pedestals and supports of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, in London. Among these were a 
bronze model of the obelisk, one half inch 
to the foot, a complete history of the obe- 
lisk, a set of British coinage, Bibles in vari- 
ous languages, a case of cigars, hairpins, 
children’s toys, illustrated and daily news- 
papers, photographs of a dozen pretty Eng- 
lish women, a London Directory, and an al- 





manac for the present year. 


The President's Message is a brief, simple, 
commonsense summary of tupics of imme- 
diate political interest. He has much to 
say of the disfranchisement of colored men; 
nothing of the disfranchisement of women. 
Civil Service Reform, next to Woman Suf.- 
frage,the most important political question, 
he does not name. Yet it is by this that he 
and his party must stand or fall in the near 
future. 


The school men of Ohio seem to have 
gone to work in earnest in the interest of 
ungraded schools. Four or five quite suc- 
cessful mass-meetings have been held in 
different parts of the State, for the purpose 
of creating a sentiment in favor of county 
supervision. If they wish to effect a thor- 
ough reform, let them follow the example of 
Illinois and Iowa by electing women as 
County Superintendents of Schools. 


The egregious failure of the freely sus- 
pended berths with which the Sarmatian 
was fitted, suggests a further inquiry into 
the true nature and origin of sea-sickness, 
which have never been definitely ascertain- 
ed. The White Star Line fitted several 
state-rooms on its steamers with the appli- 
ance which was used on the Sarmatian. It 
failed in that case, because, as was alleged, 
it was tried on toosmall ascale. It has 
now been tried with ample room, and has 
failed again. 


The New Orleans Picayune lately con- 
tained an article favoring education by the 
State, in the course of which it said: ‘‘The 
paramount influence of New England to- 
day in American politics is unquestionably 
due to the forces which have emanated 
from her public schools and from the col- 
leges which she has contrived to make ac- 
cessible even to the poor... . Our hope 
for the Southern future rests mainly on the 
effort which is being made everywhere 
throughout this section, to educate all its 
people, male and female, black and white.” 
This is a good sign. The disease is half 
cured when the true remedy is found. 


The friends of Oberlin College, and their 
name is legion, have been pained by the re- 
cent newspaper reports of improper con- 
duct upon the part of some of its students. 
As usual these reports have been overdrawn 
to a considersble extent, as we know from 
direct information. But the facts without 
being exaggerated are painful. The aston- 
ishment felt by the community, even in this 
day of scandals, is a high compliment to 
the hitherto irreproachable character of the 
institution. It has the sympathy of all who 
know how impossible it is to guard at all 
times against the foolishness of giddy girls 
and the mischief of reckless boys.—Educa- 
tional Weekly. 

One of the oldest houses in New England 
is at Hingham, Massachusetts; ‘Joseph 
Andrew’s, one of Rev. Peter Hobart’s colo- 
ny, who landed and settled at Hingham, 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, in 1634, 
drew a town lot, and built a house on it 
prior to 1640, which is still standing, and 
occupied by the direct descendants in the 
ninth generation (now known as the “Perez 
Lincoln” house). The only record that ap- 
pears, is a deed from JosephAndrews to his 
son Thomas, in 1644. The house was built 
of hewed oak timber covered with split 
boards and shingles. Additions and changes 
have been made, but the old house is still 
there.” 


Mrs. Hattie Ridgway removed from New 
Jersey to No, 26 Douglass street, Brooklyn, 
a year ago, in order to get rid of her drunk- 
en husband Thomas, and supported herself 
and her children by her labor. Her hus- 
band discovered her residence, and annoyed 
her so much that she applied to the police 
for protection. The officers on the post 
were notified to arrest Ridgway whenever 
he should make his appearance in the neigh- 
borhood. Yesterday morning the police 
were informed that Ridgway had murdered 
his wife, and an officer going to the house 
found the man standing over the body of 
his wife, whom he had dragged from her 
bed and then stabbed with a pocket-knife. 
On seeing the officer Ridgway tried to cut 
his own throat, but he was prevented and 
taken to the station-house, where he was 
locked up. Mrs. Ridgway’s appeal to the 
police was ineffectual. Neither in law nor 
in public opinion, did she find adequate 
protection. 

In his new work, ‘‘The Races of Europe- 
an Turkey,” Edson L. Clark says, philology 
has shown that the gypsies are really an 
offshoot from the Hindoo race, being noth- 
ing else than a wandering tribe from the 
Valley of the Indus. Their language isa 
branch of the ancient Sanscrit, akin to the 
modern dialects of Northern India. A 
modern Hindoo would probably make him- 
self understood by any tribe of gypsies in 
Europe.~ There is no word in their lan- 
guage for God or for Immortality. Their 
language has no alphabet and no literature, 
except a few miserable songs that are passed 
from mouth to mouth. And yet, of this 
people who have no literature there are 
700,000 or 800,000 in Europe, and probably 
5,000,000 in the whole world. 

The Providence Journal, speaking of the 
late Woman’s Congress, says: ‘‘We have no 
doubt, as the custom of speaking in public 





grows, as these conferences and other ga‘h- 
erings multiply, and as women take a great- 
er part in public affairs, that we shall have 
a codrdinate branch of female eloquence, as 
there is of acting and singing, and that their 
full faculties and peculiar gifts will be dis 
played as naturally and effectually as in any 
of the other arts. They will not imitate 
the style of men, but have one of their own, 
no less powerful, effectual and appropriate. 
Persuasion will tip their tongues, and they 
will excel men in graciousness and irresisti- 
ble charm, as men may claim the province 
of rough vigor and logical force The signs 
were not only plenty at the late meeting, 
but are to be noticed wherever women ex- 
press themselves in public.” 


Photography has more than once furnish- 
ed a visible demonstration of facts that had 
been proved theoretically. The latest in- 
stance of this kind is its making visible to 
the eye of the most incredulous the much 
disputed fact that the top of a wagon wheel, 
when running slong the ground, moves 
faster than the bottom. Instantaneous pho- 
tographs are now taken of a horse trotting 
at a 2:24 gait, showing the animal as sharp- 
ly outlined as though he had been at rest. 
The wheels of the driver’s sulky, however, 
have a different tale to tell. The lower 
third of each wheel is sharp and distinct as 
if absolutely at rest, while the top showsa 
perceptible movement during the two-thou- 
sandth part of a second of the exposure of 
the plate. The upper ends of the spokes 
are blurred, and the rim likewise, thus giv- 
ing a physical demonstration of the truth 
which mathematics establishes. 


One of the almost innumerable murders 
of women by men is likely to be punished 
at last. Louis Guetig, against whom a ver- 
dict of guilty and sentence of death was re- 
turned, at Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 27, 
butcbered in cold blood a waiter girl named 
Mary McGlew, at the Spencer House, on 
the 19th of September last. Guetig was 
clerk of the hotel, and wanted the girl to 
marry him, and because she declined to 
break with the man to whom she was en- 
gaged, he killed her, while she was on her 
knees begging for her life. The murder 
was deliberately planned and premeditated, 
and the only excuse attempted was that of 
epileptic insanity. The jury were charged 
at 4:30 o’clock, and returned a verdict at a 
few minutes before 7. Guetig manifested 
no apparent concern, although he fidgeted 
in his chair, and his face betrayed strong 
feeling. Herefuses to say a word touching 
the trial or the result. 


One of the most encouraging financial 
facts is the rapid conversion going on in the 
debt of the United States from six per cent. 
interest to four per cent. Within nine 
months more than $100,000,000 have been 
thus converted. In afew years more the 
Government will probably not pay more 
than four per cent. interest to any of its 
bondholders. The sale of four per cents 
for the last ten months, since the bonds 
have been regularly upon the market, have 
been as follows: March, $3,024,150; April, 

5,727,900; May, $8,078,500; June, $7,177,- 
250; July, $19,164,000; August, $24,746,- 
700; September, $9,441,350; October, $7,- 
077,400; November, $20,000,000. The sales 
for the last week of the past month (No- 
vember) are estimated, the estimate being 
based on the average daily sales of the 
month to Nov, 23. The sales that month 
have nearly all occurred since the election, 
as the market was practically dead the first 
week in November. Sccretary Sherman 
estimates from figures that the sales of 
four per cents next year will reach at least 
$250,000,000. 


The inspectors of the State workhouse at 
Bridgewater have submitted their annual 
report for the year ending Sept. 30, 1878: 
They say: ‘“The transfer of 60 women from 
this institution to Sherborn, last spring, left 
but about 100 remaining; and this change, 
with the discontinuance of sentencing of 
women to the workhouse, has reduced the 
number at present to 43. The entire num- 
ber of men now in the institution is 200; 
which makes a total, with six children, of 
249. The men are largely employed in la- 
bor upon the farm. This institution has, in 
years past, had more females than males 
among itsinmates. While the new prison 
for women has superior accommodations, 
it is still xpparent that, in such an institu- 
tion as this, a large number of females can 
be employed to advantage, and with equal 
facilities for their improvement and refor 
mation. The matrons are selected with 
special reference to their fitness to take 
charge of this class of women. In such an 
establishment there 1s a large amount of la- 
bor to be performed that is specialiy appro- 
priate to women; and it would be poor 
economy to transfer all this class of inmates 
to one great institution, however elegant 
and convenient, and thereby necessitate the 
substitution of the same kind of labor ata 
needless expense. Wethink that 100 wom. 
en can be retained at the workhouse with 
special advantage, and withent adding a 
dollar to the present expense of supervision 
of the female department.” We protest 
against this retention of women convicts at 
Bridgewater to do menial services for the 
male criminals, who ought to do those ser- 
vices for themselves. 
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THE WESTERN CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


Of late, over the plains, come stories of 
strange, newly discovered cities of the far 
south-west; picturesque piles of masonry, 
of an age unknown to tradition. These 
ruins mark an era among antiquarians. The 
mysterious mound-builders fade into com- 
parative insignificance before the grander 
and more ancient cliff-dwellers, whose cas- 
tles lift their towers amid the sands of Ari- 
zona and crown the terraced slopes of the 
Rio Mancos and the Hovenweep [pronounc- 
ed Hov-en- weep. | 

A ruin, accidentally discovered by A. D. 
Wilson, of the Hayden Survey several years 
ago, while he was pursuing his labors as 
chief of the topographical corps in South- 
ern Colorade, is described to me by Mr. 
Wilson as a stone building, about the size 
of the Patent-Office. It stood upon the 
bank of the Animas, in the San Juan coun- 
try, and contained perhaps five hundred 
rooms. The roof and portions of the walls 
had fallen, but the part standing indicated a 
height of four stories. A number of the 
rooms were fairly preserved, had small loop- 
hole windows, but not outer doors. The 
building had doubtless been entered origi- 
nally by means of ladders resting on niches, 
and drawn in after the occupants. The 
floors were of cedar, each log as large around 

as a man’s head, the spaces filled neatly by 
smaller poles and twigs, covered by a car- 
pet of cedar-bark. The ends of the timber 
were bruised and frayed, as if severed by a 
dull instrument; in the vicinity were stone 
hatchets, and saws made of sand-stone sliv- 
ers about two feet long, worn toa smooth 
edge. A few hundred yards from the mam- 
moth building was a second large house in 
ruins, and between the two strongholds 
rows of small dwellings, built of cobble- 
stones laid in adobe, and arranged along 
streets, after the style of the village of to- 
day. The smaller houses were in a more 
advanced state of ruin, on account of the 
round stones being more readily disintegra- 
ted by the elements than the heavy masonry. 
The streets and houses of this deserted 
town are overgrown by juniper and pinon, 
—the latter a dwarf wide-spreading pine 
which bears beneath the scales of its cones 
delicious and nutritious nuts. From the 
size of the dead, as well as the living trees, 
and from their position on the heaps of 
crumbling stone, Mr. Wilson concludes 
that a great period of time has elapsed since 
the buildings fell. How many hundred years 
they stood after desertion before yielding to 
the inroads of time cannot be certainly 
known. 

The presence of sound wood in the houses 
does not set aside their antiquity. In the 
dry, pure air of Southern Colorado, wood 
fairly protected will last for centuries. In 
Asia, cedar wood has been kept a thousand 
years, and in Egypt cedar is known to have 
been in perfect preservation two thousand 
years after it left the forest. The cedars 
throughout the territories of the south west 
do not rot, even in the groves. They die, 
and stand erect, solid and sapless. The 
winds and whirling sands carve the dead 
trees into forms of fantastic beauty, drill 
holes through the trunks, and play at hide- 
and-go-seek in the perforated limbs until, 
after ages of resistance, they literally blow 
away in atoms of fine, clean dust. 

On the Rio San Juan, about twenty-five 
miles distant from the city of the Animas, 
Mr. Wilson discovered the following even- 
ing a similar pile, looming solemnly in the 
twilight near their camping-place. The 
scene as described was weird in the extreme. 
Asthe moon arose, the shadows of the 
phantom buildings were thrown darkly 
across the silvery plain. The blaze of camp- 
fires, the tiny terts, the negrocook, the men 
in buckskin hunting garb, and the picketed 
mules, made a strange picture of the sum- 
mer’s night, with background of moonlit 
desert and crumbling ruins, on whose ram- 
parts towered dead, gaunt cedars, lifting 
their bleached skeletons like sheeted ghosts 
within the silent watch-towers of the murky 
past.—Sceribner for December. 
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ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 








While listening to Mrs. Livermore's lect. 
ture the other evening, my conviction of 
Woman's power and place in public ques- 
tions increased with great strength. It is 
true that many may not have her capacity 
for standing before a strong and intelligent 
people; not because her intellect or acquire- 
ments so far outstrip those of multitudes of 
women, but because she is remarkably clear- 
headed, self-possessed, decided in her con- 
victions, and fearless in their expression. 
Added to this, her delivery is graceful and 
impressive, insomuch that it would be diffi- 
cult to finda man who could enforce his 
utterances more deeply by means of superi- 
or enunciation, or gesture or attitude. But, 
if one woman of Mrs. Livermore’s maturi- 
ty, has it in her power to effect so much on 
a people by her living voice, supported by 
consistent activities, it is high time to throw 
down the wall of opposition that is doubt- 
less keeping many a young woman in the 
land from developing a like genius. Con- 
servatories of art and music and elocution 
abound, and if, among the masses they train, 
another Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Hcs 
mer, Camilla Urso, or Charlotte Cush- 
man, be not developed for the de- 





light of mankind, it should not be for the 
lack of public and private encouragement. 
Is it thought that the thousands of young 
women who are devotees, as it were, of 
these light sciences, are out of their sphere 
or likely to ruin, in the future, the happi- 
ness of those who shall call them wives and 
mothers? How long has our stage been oc- 
cupied, to the delight of thousands, even 
the most conservative and squeamish, by 
wemen singers, reacers, actors, and musical 
performers? But when it goes beyond 
amusement, and the sex would appear to 
instruct, to persuade, to edify, or when a 
young woman would train herself to do this, 
then many men, and perhaps more women, 
lift the opposing hands and voices. 

What! is Woman to be limited to the 
round of diversion? It is certain that she 
has abundant intellect, keenness, judgment 
and learning to benefit not only her own 
sex, but the other, and through the broad 
channel of public speech, for books are 
matters of public moment, are now but lit- 
tle read, and if they were more so, that 
magnetism of presence on which preachers 
themselves so much depend for convincing 
their hearers, would still be a loss unjustly 
permitted toa worthy cause. 

Besides, excellent speeches after working 
their present effect, repeat that effect after- 
ward through the press. It is one of the 
likeliest things that there are incipient Liv- 
ermores scattered here and there through- 
out our country, who need less, perhaps, as 
an introduction to their work, an oratorical 
training, than the conviction of being in a 
right and judicious position. Indeed, the 
latter, if fairly established, sometimes pre- 
cludes the need of the former, since the 
sense of having something to say worth 
hearing, and the desire to move others toa 
just step in a just cause, will sometimes 
give an inspiration to speech, that the drill 
of no rhetorician or elocutionist could im- 
part. 

There is very little danger of a woman’s 
undertaking a public mission without good 
proof of fitness—this might happen once in 
a while in her case, as it does in man’s—nor 
is it at all likely that very many woien 
would ever wish to enter the arena of public 
concerns—how few men do, comparatively 
speaking! But it seems clearly unjust that 
so great weight of public opinion should press 
against this door of Woman's usefulness 
and greatness as to shut out any whom God 
has endowed with a genius for entering it. 
Mrs. Livermore herself, is a noble example, 
however, of one who has had moral force 
enough to burst it open, and it has closed 
after her with less violence than might have 
been looked for. Indeed, her life, so beau- 
tiful in all relations, joined to her undenia- 
ble gifts for public service, has been the 
means of converting some conservatives, 
and of instilling doubts in the minds of 
more. 

In the course of her lecture on her foreign 
travels, Mrs. Livermore alluded to Bologna, 
and gave the instance of that famous and 
learned beauty, who, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at the age of thirty, was raised to a 
chair in the university of that city, and ex- 
pounded law toa vast concourse from all 
nations. Years ago, the writer found in a 
book nearly three quarters of a century old, 
the fame of Bologna in regard to the sup- 
port of Woman’s genius in its public devel- 
opment, and it has been 4 wonder that wri- 
ters and speakers have not hitherto fallen 
upon these examplesso effective in the proof 
of the sex’s ability in civil concerns. ‘The 
lecturer might have added that repeatedly 
has a learned chair been filled by a woman 
in the city already named. Moreover, in 
Venice, in the Sixteenth Century, Cassan- 
dra Fidele, who, by the way, lived to be a 
hundred years old, was so thorough a phil- 
osopher and theologian, and so brilliant in 
exposition, that pontiffs came to listen to 
her. Besides all her profound greatness in 
‘these departments, she wrote Greek, Latin 
and Italian—verse as well as prose—with 
much elegance, and was a proficient in mu- 
sic. The Greek historians tell us that Cor- 
inna, a Beotian, was five times in public 
competitions pronounced the superior of 
the famous Pindar. Had Xerxes followed 
the advice of Artemisia, in all probability 
he would have gained the battle of Salamis. 
The other instances show the intellectual 
and forensic ability possible to Woman— 
this last, her power as a tactician in military 
matters. ; 

Plato indifferently invited both sexes to 
the pursuit of studies, exercises, occupa- 
tions of all kinds, civil and military, in his 
commonwealth. How many today, who 
laud this philosopher as the first the world 
has known, yet reject with scorn, this doc- 
trine of equalityin sex. Perhaps they count 
that as his one weakness! 

CHARLOTTE F. BATEs. 
. *>e 
PAUPERISM AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The case, prima facie, is always against a 
pauper. The accidents of life sometimes 
cist a man or a woman high and dry upon 
the sands of a helpless poverty; but usually 
pauperism comes through a lack of the 
prudential virtues, It is nut always thst a 
pauper wastes his revenues in drink, or 
other immorslities; but somewhere in his 
career, forty-nine times in fifty, it will be 
found that he has been extravagant; that 





he has not exercised self-denial under temp- 
tation; that he has lived upto or beyond 
his means, or has ventured upon risks that 
the lowest grade of business prudence would 
condemn. Now who is to bear the penalty 
of these sins and mistakes? How are they 
to be prevented in future, if those who com- 
mit them, regardless of consequences, are 
to be coddled and taken care of by those 
who have denied themselves and laid upa 
little wealth? 

Good, rugged, grand old Thomas Carlyle! 
It is refreshing to read amid the mawkish 
sentimentality of this latter day such a 
healthy utterance as this from his sturdy 
pen: ‘Let wastefulness, idleness and im- 
providence take the fate which God has ap- 
pointed them, that their opposites may also 
have a chance for their fate.”” As it is, our 
philanthropists try to make us believe that 
the special business of a thrifty man is not 
in any way to enjoy the fruit of his pru 
dence and enterprise, but to shield the 
shiftless peuple around him from the results 
of theirown imprudence and improvidence. 
—J. G. Holland, in Scribner. 
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A GKATEFUL TRAMP, 


In 1853 Miss Myra Kellogg, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Simeon Kellogg, and sister of 
Mark H. Kellogg, who fell beside Gen. 
Custer on the Little Big Horn, was married 
in this city to Mr. Trumin J. Safford, who 
had represented Green County in our Legis- 
lature in 1852, and who, in the year above 
named, removed to the promising village of 
La Crosse. The next spring, however, the 
young couple moved down into Iowa, and, 
we believe, settled on a farm, and several 
years since went into Dakota. He was an 
honest, hard-working man, but never suc- 
ceeded in accumulating much of this world’s 
riches. Four years since, just after the 
evening meal had been eaten, a dirty, rag- 
ged, foot-sore tramp called at his house and 
begged for something to eat, saying that he 
was on his way to California, but had had 
hard luck, having been taken sick after 
starting. Mr. Safford made him welcome, 
and his wife went to work and cooked sup. 
per for the stranger. After partaking of 
the meal prepared, they allowed the tramp 
to remain over night, and, becoming inter- 
ested in the stranger, he was entertained for 
a week, during which time he recuperated 
his health, and, bidding them good-by, 
started on- for California. Two months 
since the stranger, who during his four 
years absence in California had “‘struck it 
rich,” came back to Dakota and inquired 
out his old entertainers, and in disguise 
spent the night under Mr. Safford’s roof. 
The tramp was particular to inquire into 
the circumstances of Mr. Safford, and was 
told by that gentleman that he had ‘‘plenty 
of hard work to do, but very little money.” 
The next morning the tramp departed with- 
out making himself known, and the con- 
versation and incident had been forgotten, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Safford received through 
the post office a sealed package, which con- 
tained the deed of one of the finest farms in 
their neighborhood, having a good house, 
barn, stock, horses, wagons, agricultural 
implements, and everything complete, 
which was accompanied by an explanatory 
letter, stating that he wished them to accept 
the deed of this farm, which he had pur- 
chased especially for those who divided 
with him when in need, and treated him 
kindly when foot-sore and poor, and assur- 
ed them that he was the tramp they enter- 
tained years before. Volumes could not 
say more, and Mr. and Mrs. Safford are 
now enjoying the gift made them by the 
stranger. —La Crosse ( Wis.) Democrat. 
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A MEAN HUSBAND. ’ 








We once knew a man who was always 
praising his wife. On the corner, down the 
street, at the post-office, at the race track, in 
the skating rink, at the theatre, in the salon; 
that is, at choir meeting, he was always 
telling what a happy man he was, just be- 
cause he had such a splendid wife, and he 
talked every man he met into a perfect 
frenzy of envy about her. Well, one win- 
ter morning when it was not yet too light 
to make one appear overly ostentatious, we 
sneaked into that neighbor's yard to steal a 
fence board for kindling, and had to wait 
before we could safely obtain it, until that 
man’s wife came out and sawed a couple of 
armfuls ot wood, shovelled out three snow- 
paths, fed and groomed the horse and 
cleaned out the cow-shed, and then when 
she went into the house and we heard her 
call to her husband that the sitting-room 
was warm enough for him to dress in it if 
he wanted to get up now, we were so 
amazed that we forgot what we were wait- 
ing for, and went back and kindled the fire 
with acorn-cob and a pint of kerosene.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 
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DIPHTHERIA, 





Mr. Eprror:—Will you kindly make 
room in your columns for the following? 
Sulphur as a remedy for diphtheria, is 
vouched for by the Scientific American, and 
for that reason, if for no other, is worthy of 
a thorough trial: 

A correspondent of the Boston Pilot says 
the following recipe is warranted to cure 
the worst case of diphtheria or scarlet fever, 








having been used as a remedy for both in 
his neighborhood with remarkable success 
for the past ten years. He ‘knew of one 
lad who was unable to swallow anything for 
two days except honey and sulphur, which 
cured him of one of the worst cases of diph- 
theria.”” The following is the receie: Mix 
sulphur and sugar so as to make the dose 
palatable. Give from one to three table- 
spoonfulsat a dose, according to age, enough 
to physic the patient freely. Next grate 
some horseradish, and put some good cider 
vinegar upon it. Let the patient sip of 
this as much as he can, and you need not 
swab the throat. Keep the throat coated 
with the sulphur mixture for three or four 
days more. A tablespoonful of flour of sul- 
phur mixed with water will aci the same on 
most patients as Epsom sults. 
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A WOMAN’S WORK IN PALESTINE, 


A pamphlet which comes from Liverpoo] 
tells the inspiring story of the work begun 
in distant Pxlestine by a faithful woman, 
and continued, after her death, by a sister, 
whose labors are not less conscientious. 

In 1869 Miss Mary B. Baldwin, of Vir- 
ginia, (whose term of missionary service 
began in 1835) opened a school for poor 
Arab boysin the environs of Joppa. It 
now numbers seventy pupils, of all relig 
ions. The teaching is free from sectarian 
bias, and Moslems, Greeks, Protestants and 
Catholics, unite in the study of the Bible 
and the use of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
school is conducted in the Arabic and Eng- 
lish languages, and the boys make good 
progress in their studies. They are bright 
and apt, love the school, and gain remarka- 
bly in cleanliness and good deportment. 
Their penmanship is especially good. The 
principal is Mrs. Ann M. Hay, sister of 
Miss Baldwin, who died last year. Her 
memory received a fitting tribute from the 
Committee of the Episcopal Board of ‘Mis- 
sions. They speak of her entire devotion 
to the cause which had enlisted her ener- 
gies, and of her great self-denial. ‘‘She 
never allowed herself to receive more than 
a very small] salary to cover the expenses of 
her few simple wants.” 

So lived and labored, this Protestant Sister 
of Charity. Her sister is now urged by the 
mothers of her pupil to take them into her 
house as boarders, the late war having 
greatly increased the poverty of the people 
Three native teachers find employment in 
the school. There are many applications 
for girls to enter with their brothers, but, 
these Mrs. Hay has thus far refused, as the 
support of the school is small, and there is 
a school for girls in the town kept by Miss 
Arnott, a Scotch lady. ‘‘We have just 
taken a little blind boy,” writes Mrs Hay, 
‘the is but eight years old, and was so rag- 
ged that I had to make him some clothing 
at once. It would aid us materially if we 
could get asa gift from some manufacturers 
the unbleached cotton cloth needed for ‘the 
poor.” 

The Bishop of Jerusalem congratulates 
Mrs, Hay on her success, in a letter given 
with others in the little pamphlet, observing 
that he had tried to establish an efficient 
school at Joppa, and could not succeed. 

Mrs. Maynard, wife of our minister at 
Constantinople, expresses her warm inter- 
est in the school: 

“‘A beautiful residence I found it, with 
its groves of orange trees and lemons, and 
other fragrant shrubs; and upon entering, 
and passing through a neatly furnished par- 
lor, was ushered into the school-room. 
there sixty-five brown faces of as man 
Arab boys, from six to sixteen years old, 
confronted ine, looking bright, and cheer- 
ful, and tidy, with remarkably good man- 
ners. With your three native teachers, ed- 
ucated at the American college at Beyrout, 
I have seldom seen a schogl that presented 
a better appearance. Such a contrast be- 
tween the boys on the streets and those in 
in the school-room, would convince any- 
one, who had any regard for the improve- 
ment of the world, of the great importance 
of having such an institution sustained.” 

The following letter shows the hold which 
the school has obtained upon the calm judg- 
ments and sober sympathies of the Society 
of Friends: 

MANCHESTER, ENG., } 
22d 7th Month, 1878. { 

Dear Mrs. Hay:— 

1 have pleasure in sending from some 
members of the Society of Friends £15 
($75) for half a year’s salary for yourself, as 
I have previously had the pleasure of doin 
to thy late dear sister. . . . 1 have receivec 
from thy daughter printed reports of the 
school, which we have read with interest. 
I hope it will continue to prosper under the 
blessing of our Heavenly Master, and that 
thy own health and strength may be equal 
to the work. Thine sincerely, 

ELLEN CLARE PEARSON. 

Miss Floyd, a Baltimore lady, writes: ‘‘I 
have taken great interest in your school 
ever since I heard your son lecture in this 
city.” She sends a collection of $25. 

Maria A. West, author of the ‘‘Romance 
of Missions,” expresses her lively interest in 
the welfare of the school. 

The news of the transfer of Cyprus to 
England opens a future to these Arab boys, 
and they are eagerly learning English in 
the hope of commercial employment. 

The Rector of St. Luke’s, Altoona, Pa., 
writes as follows: “I should think that 
now, under the sudden and interested gaze 
of Christendom upon Cyprus and the East, 
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it would be comparatively easy to call atten- 
tion and get help to a work so beautifu 
and unselfish as Mrs. Hay'’s among the 
Syrian children. Surely the church ought 
to be glad to gather children into her fold 
in the very land where her Master took 
them up into his arms and blessed them.” 
The pamphlet closes with an appeal for 
aid in supporting this school. Fifty cents 
contributed weekly will more than suftice 
to support one poor boy fora year. If any 
Americans wish to respond to this English 
appeal for aid to an American woman, en- 
gaged in a noble work, contributions may 
be sent to Mrs. A. M. Hay, Joppa, Pales- 
tine, by check or draft; or to Mrs. C. H. 
Hay, care of the American Consul, Liver 
pool, England. Also the Foreign Board of 
Missions, 23 Bible House, New York, wil} 
forward to Mrs. Hay contributions sent to 
them specified for the Mary Baldwin Me 


morial School at Joppa. E. B. C. 
-_-- oe —-— 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN AS HOUSE- 
KEEPERS, 


Epirors JouRNAL:—The old pathetic 
whine, worn so threadbare, about the heg- 
lected households of professional women, 
has again been publicly proved false by 
Miss Rosie Nelson's taking the second prize 
offered at the Michigan State Fair for bread, 
both brown and white; also the same for 
cake. Miss Nelson is not yet sixteen, and 
her mother is a physician. 

Dr. Nelson graduated at the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia twenty- 
three years ago. She has a large practice 
in Lansing which she attends to in a man- 
ner that is beyond any just criticism; be- 
sides this she superintends one of the best 
ordered homes in which it was ever my 
good fortune to be entertained. The fam- 
ily, instead of wearing a woebegone, starved 
look, are almost too tenderly cared for, the 
tastes of each being remembered and grati- 
fied. 

My business has led me into a great many 
houses, and I aver, from experience, that it 
is not the woman with a full mind and cu). 
tivated brain, who neglects her home, I 
care not what other duties she may have; 
but it is the woman who has nothing to oc- 
cupy her mind but gossip and low grade 
novels, who neglects her domestic duties. 
As a rule, the more cultured a woman is, 
the higher her home-ideal becomes, and the 
more sacred her position as wife and mother 
seems to her. It is never urged that educa- 
tion unfits a man for the duties of home- 
maker; no more does the same unfit a wo- 
man for her labors of homekeeper. For, 
‘in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.”’ 

Mary L. Dog, 

Carrolton, Mich. 
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LONGEVITY OF LITERARY WONEN. 


Miss Jane Austen, died 1816, aged 42; 
Mrs. Radcliffe, 1823, aged 59; Miss Mitford, 
1855, aged 59, Mrs. Trimmer, 1810, aged 
69; Miss Jane Porter, 1850, aged 74; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu, 1800, aged 80; Mrs. 
Piozzi, 1821, aged 81; Mrs. Barbauld, 1822, 
aged 82; Miss Edgeworth, 1849, aged 82; 
Lady Morgan, 1859, aged 82; Madam 
d’Arblay, 1840, aged 88; Miss Hannah More, 
1833, aged 88; Mrs. Marcet, 1859, aged 89: 
Miss Joanna Baillie, 1851, aged 89; Miss 
Berry, 1852, aged 90; Mrs. Somerville, 1872, 
aged 90; Miss Harriet Lee, 1851, aged 95; 
Miss Caroline Herschel, 1848, aged 98; Lady 
Smith, 1877, aged 103—giving for the nine- 
teen literary ladies an average age of eighty- 
one. Now it is quite true, of course, that 
the first and short-lived of all these was in 
genius worth all the others put together. 
We have nosort of doubt that Miss Austen’s 
novels will continue to be read as long as the 
English language endures, and we have a 
good deal of doubt about all the vuthers. 
even Miss Edgeworth, who probably comes 
next upon the list, though far away below 
Miss Austen. Yet no one would really 
suppose that there was anything in the gen- 
ius of Miss Austen at all of a kind to short- 
en her life. There was no vestige of excit 
ability or restlessness either in her works or 
in her life as it has been narrated for us. On 
the contrary, that misguided section of the 
literary world—and it is not quite a minute 
one—which rejects Miss Austen, and will 
not recognize her genius, complains of her 
excessive realism, of the minuteness of her 
studies and the dullness of the resulting fic- 
tions. That is bad criticism, no doubt, but 
at least it bears witness to the perfect tran- 
quility and composure of Miss Austen’s 
genius, and is pretty adequate proof that 
her relatively early death was in no way due 
to the wear and tear which genius is some- 
times supposed to make in the constitution. 

Of those who remain, much the most 
eminent in the world of literature proper— 
Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Barbauld—reach- 
ed the great age of eighty-two; while Miss 
Joanna Baillie, who had once a very high 
reputation as a poet, attained the age of 
eighty-nine; and the two whose tastes and 
talerts led them into scientific research, 
Mrs. Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel, 
reached the ages of ninety-two and ninety- 
eight respectively. It is hardly possible to 
conceive clearer evidence that the culture of 
the intellect, if it has any effect on the age 
attained at all—which, of course, in a large 
average of cases it must have, since it alters 
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the tastes and occupations, and must more 
or less effect the activity of the brain—has 
the effect of lengthening life rather than 
shortening it. It is curious and perhaps 
significant that of those in this list who dis- 
played the keenest knowledge of character, 
Miss Austen, Miss Jane Porter, Miss Edge- 
worth, and Miss Joanna Baillie, not one 
was married; and that Miss Burney, who 
became Madame d’Arblay, is the only ex- 
ception, for of course, Mrs. Radcliffe can- 
not be said to haveshown any knowledge of 
character at all. And doubtless the kind of 
insight which make novelists is not unlike- 
ly to make women somewhat fastidious, 
und perhaps a little formidable. We know 
how formidabie Miss Bronté seemed to the 
young curates whom she sketched so clev- 
erly and satirically, and that though she was 
eventually married, it was to one who set 
little store by that kind of talent, and per- 
haps hardly felt its power.— London Specta- 
tor. 


HUMOROUS. 


Soliloquy by achild of the Oneida Com- 
munity: ‘‘Thus far and no father.” 


‘Jinks says he knew a money-lender who 
kept the trunk containing the securities near 
the head of his bed, and lay awake to hear 
them accumulate interest. 


We read in a foreign letter, printed ina 
New York weekly paper, that ‘‘Toulouse is 
a large town, containing upwards of 60,000 
inhabitants built entirely of brick!” 


A lady teacher advertises in the Boston 
Transcript, stating that she is complete mis- 
tress of her own tongue.” If this is the 
case, she can’t ask too much as a teacher. 


“For this home mission work,” says the 
Christian Standard, ‘‘we want the best of 
women.” Good brother Standard, you are 
too late; we married her nine years ago.— 
TTawkeye. 

‘There are too many women in the world; 
-——60,000 more women than men in Massa. 
chusetts,” growled the husband. ‘‘That is 
the ‘survival of the fittest’ my dear,” the 
wife replied. 


Dr. Adam Clark, who had a strong aver 
sion to pork, was called upon to say grace 
at dinner, where the principal dish was 
roast pig. Heis reported to have said, ‘‘O 
Lord, if thou canst bless under the gospel 
what thou didst curse under the law, bless 
this pig.” 

Janet: 
day was I born?” 
o'clock in the morning.” 
what time was I born?” Mamma: ‘Not 
until eight o’clock.” Janet: “Ah, my 
birthday is longer than yours, Jack.” Jack: 
‘“‘What’s the use of being born before it’s 
time to get up?” —Harper’s. 

A gentleman was surprised to see his lit- 
tle ae bring home from the Sunday 
School library a grave treatise on “Backelid. 
ing.” ‘‘My child,” said he, ‘‘this is too vld 
for you; you can’t make anything out of 
it.” “I know it, papa,” was the reply, 
“‘but I thought I could when I took it; I 
thought it would teach me how to slide 
backward.” 


Elegy in an Irish country church-yard 
overheard last week: Sorrowing ‘‘widow- 
man” has just erected this invariable draped 
urn in memory of the late placens uzor ; to 
him critical old lady, having duly inspected 
the same: ‘An iligant monyement, so it is, 
sor: as nate a patterned water-jug as iver | 
see, and aclane white towel reposin’ peace- 
ful-like on the top av it. Well, well, it’s 
herself was the orderly woman, the heavens 
be her bed!”— London World. 


Here is what Heller, the deceased magi- 
cian, once said to a momeptaee man, who, 
after reserting to every device to fathom 
the mystery of second sight, gave up the 
task as hopeless, and asked for an explana- 
tion of it. ‘‘ ‘Come, now Heller, give usa 
hint. Is it mesmerism?’ ‘Certainly,’ said he. 
‘If supernatural vision is based upon mes- 
meric hallucination wherein the real and 
the unreal hand in hand, so closely ap- 
proach each other that our distinguiskment 
is absolutely futilized, then is this wonder- 
ful phemomenon far beyond the yossibility 
of conjecture and it were better to be con- 
tent with simply watching and studying the 
effect produced than to attempt to analyze 
that which being, as it may be, more than 
itappears, becomes still more so as we find 
ourselves sinking in the mire of doubt, from 
which on emerging, our faculties, benumbed 
and paralyzed, give no hope of enlighten- 
ment other than that which might have 
been and perhaps ought, still couldn’t, with- 
out verging upon that bourne from which 
no traveler returns.’ ‘What has all that to 
do with it?’ gasped the scribe. ‘I really can’t 
answer,’ said Heller.” Mr. Heller be- 
queaths an annuity to his sister, who has 
contributed so largely to his success, but 
the mass of his property was secured to his 
wife and children. 





‘‘Mamma, dear, what time in the 
Mamma: “At two 
Jack: “And 
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THE NURSERY 

A Monthly Magazine for Youngest 

Readers Superbly Illustrated. Send 10 cents fora 


specimen copy and Premium-List. Subscribe now, 
and get last number of this year Free. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., 


iat ek ae Boston Mase. 
70 PIECES 
COTTAGE) 7° irces 


English Stone China, 


New Pattern. 


GUY & BRO. 
33 Bedford Street, 
Opp. 507 Washington St. 
2w45 
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SETS 











LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When arly one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! ° 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 
out, 

DON’T YOU BELIEVE TIT! 

When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very succeseful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have hadan experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. t 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 





2 oly ar =F — 
THE NEW DAVIS 
VERTICAL FEED. 


A perfect family sewing-machine and especially de- 
sirable for dress-making. By means of this feed and 
attachments every variety of Binding, Cording, Ruf- 
fling and Folding is executed without basting; and 
with perfect ease. 
Call and see its operation. 
10 oqsnemery Place 
33 Bromfield St. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8S. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 

3mo¢47. 


¢ Boston. 


A complete  eney ey of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 
DIARIES the << as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
FOR [S87o), Devonshire St.. Boston. 

LAP A most convenient article for 
7 writing upon when held in the 
lap. ree © cents each, up- 
"Wh syxq wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

rABLETS. 180 Devonshire St , Boston. 


MISS BATES 
Has opened Roome over Whitney's store, corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 
ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
constructed on Hygienic principles, clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting perfectly. Hygienic 
outfits made. or remodeled to order. Ladies fitted 
to waists. corsets or under-vests at herrooms. Exam- 
ination and comparison invited. Miss Bates hopes 
by conscientious work andclose attention to business 
to meri! a share of patronage. 
129 Tremont St, Room 7. 45tf 


All the varieties | the cele- 

‘ brated Marcus Ward & Co’s., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 
Year's Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
vant and can be had at all prices 
from 8cents to$leach. Ward 


CARDS. 


& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 














‘€) T Ls al q ‘ wety 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 

study, and: eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore Colleze,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world 


Sample watch and outfit free toa Agents. 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicayo 

One of the most complete assort- 

- mente of Blank Books in the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

dents. Booksin fine or oe bind- 

rc ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


WENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 








FOLDING CHAIRS, 


For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 
35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 


Gold pens and — 
a . Rubber Pencils an en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Port/olios, Boxes of Paints, 
ete., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 








ALBUMS. 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 

Agents, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago, 

Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’re True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


CS ies PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 








A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 


The Family Library of 
British Poetry 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1350-1878), 
EDITED BY : 

JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 pp. 

With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 

Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50. Half Calf, $10; 

Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 





“There is every reason why the book should become 
the standard collection of Bntish poetry for home 
use."’—Boston Advertiser. 

“A boon to the English reading world..”"—New York 
Observer. 

“As a family book of poetry, this volume must be 
awarded the first premium over all competitors."’— 
Watchman (Boston.) 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 

By the author of ‘‘The da Family,” “The Bod- 
leys telling Stories,’’ etc. 77 illustrations, orna- 
mental cover, $1.50. 

The little folk all know the ‘‘Bodley,” books, and 
delight in them. Mr. Scudder is a model story-teller 
for children, a miracle-worker in the matter of awak- 
ening interest. The new book is as pretty as its pre- 
decessors were, and it is destined without doubt to 
gladden as many bright eyes as they at the Christmas 
season.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 


Life of Madame Rochefoucauld, 


Duchess of Doudeauville. Translated from the 
French. $1.25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
acharm.—Portland Transcript. 


A Primer of American Literature. 


By Cuarues F. Ricnarpson, Cloth, 50 cente. 
Aconcise but correct and very complete manual of 
our literary history. Though so small a book, it 
covers more ground than any other one of its kind 
we know.— The Independent. 


Play-Days : 
Stories for children. ay vays O. Jewert, author 
of “‘Deephaven."’ $1.50. 
A book as charming for children as “‘Deephaven” 
has been and is for grown-up readers. Simple stories, 
delightfully told, and thoroughly wholesome. 


Fortune of the Republic. 


By Rap WaLpo Emerson. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 
Characteristic of the man, his aims and patriotic 
hopes; it is also one of the finest and noblest pieces 
of writing he has published.—Scridner’s Monthly. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
(@” A Descriptive Catalogue 


OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


With critical opinions of the most competent judges 
(making a book of 235 pages), sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


READY TO-DAY. 
ROCK OF AGES. 


By Aveustus MontacvE Topipay. Rightly es- 
teemed, “One of the brightest gems of Christian 
harmony.” 

It isa grand hymn, filled with that fervor that en- 
larges hope and increases faith, associatin the sub- 
lime imagery of the Holy Scriptures with the all-per- 
vading love of Christ—one that has consoled thou- 
sands. Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey, and is- 
sned uniform with the other books of this successful 
series, viz: 


Oh why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud! 
Nearer my God to Thee. Abide with Me. 


Small 4to, English Cloth, Full Gilt. 
$1.50 each, 


The Great German Family Book. 
MOTHER-PLAY. 


By Frederick Froebel (the father of Kindergarten.) 
Translated from the original by Miss Josephine Jar- 
visand Miss F. E. Dwight. With 50 full-page illus- 
‘ratione and a great number of original German 
Kindergarten songs with English words. It isa 
novel and complete assistant to the mother, and an 
endless source of amusement to the child. Royal 
dto, Price $2. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Price reduced to 


Merry Measures for Home Pleasures. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA. 


An illustrated volume of e music and words, 
bright, light and sensible. By that favorite compo- 
ser forthe young, Mrs. Elizabeth Parsons Goodrich. 
£vo, boards, $1. 


“Lively Boys, Lively Boys.” 


IKE PARTINGTON. 


The adventures of a human boy and his friends. By 
B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Pariington.) Old boys and 
young boys will enjoy this jolly book, which tells 
the story of that wide awake and good-natured lad 
whose name ‘Ike’ is the ees bm for fun the 
world over. Small 4to. Fally illustrated, price$1.25. 


Elijah Kellogg’s New Book. 


BURYING THE HATCHET; 


OR THE YOUNG BRAVE OF THE DELAWARES. 


i6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Completing the For- 
est Glen Series. 

1. Sowed by the Wind. 2. Wolf Run. 

3. Broughttothe Front. 4. Black Rifle’s Mission. 
5. Forest Glen. 6. Burying the Hatchet. 


Sophie May’s New Book, 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 


16mo. cloth, illustrated, being the third volume of 
Flaxie Frizzle Stories. 75 cents each. 
1. Flaxie Frizzle. 2. Doctor Papa. 
3. Little Pitchers. 


Songs of a Western Poet. 


SELECT POEMS OF HARVEY RICE. 


Authorof ‘Nature and Caltare,”’&c. 12mo,cloth, $150 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BURT'S SHOES. 
The Most Complete Line at Retail 
in the City at 


W. H. Pearson & Co.'s 


21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston, 
CAUTION! 
GENUINE GOODS HAVE 


EDWIN C. BURT 


STAMPED ON LINING AND SOLE, AND ARE 
WARRANTED 

(2" Orders by Mail will receive prompt 

attention. 


POCKET 





For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, 





BOOKS. 
Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 3m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousseaux, Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. 
given to Children's Millinery. 
28 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 22 &23. 3m4 

Miss D. L. Capen, 
‘Dress and Cloak Maker, 
° 


28 Winter St., Boston, 


Special attention 


3m44 


ANNIE 'T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
25 WINTER St. 
Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDER. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 25 Winter Srrzer, 
Boston. Room 15. 6m44 


ae HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Arcade Building, H'ooms 28 & 29. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterne sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 
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Pianos & Organs 
FOR SALE AND TO LET, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTON ST., havea large and varied assort- 
ment of PIANOS, Grand, Square and Upright. 


Th St : hold their own, always in the 
le einways front rank. Eleg.nt cases of 
various styles, and “the best of tone and workman- 
ship, and sold at reduced prices. 


; H oll i ensely, a sale 
The Fischer Pianos sscvitcaty sic sons 
aa construction, resonant tone, and moder- 


Reed Organs of good quality at low prices. 
New and Second Hand Pianos ss: 


rof standard makers. Many bargains in this de 
partment. 


Pianos To Let at prices to suit all, 


Pianos gold on inctahmente, if desired. Call and 


Music Teachers will Do Well 
TO USE 
For Piano Scholars, 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics 


($2.50) a book of sterling merit, with about 500 Tech- 
nical Exercises, which may be expanded to many 
thousands, if desired. Admurably prepared by Wa. 
Mason, assisted by W. 8. B. Matthews. 


For Organ Scholars, 


Clarke’s Harmonic School 


for the ORGAN, ($300.) The newest and the very 
best Organ School. Teaches composition as well as 
playing. By Wm. H. Clarke. 


For Thorough Base Scholars, 


Johnson’s New 


METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASE, ($1.00.) The 
simplest and best method to teach chord playing, in 
Hymn, Tones Glees, Part-Songs, &c. Ask for the 
New Method. 


For Singing Classes, 


Onward! 


Singing School Book, by L. O. Emerson.) $7.50 per 
doz., and JOHNSON'’S METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES, $6 per dozen, are splendid books, differ- 
ing in price and contents, but accomplishing the same 
excellent result in diverse ways. Examine both! 

The MUSICAL RECORD is a new weekly musical 
paper, steadily increasing in circulation, and on ite 
way to great prosperity. Very readable. Six pages 
choice music or 312 per year. All the musical newa, 
etc., etc. $2.00 per year, 5 cents per copy, 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail prtee. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


66 a weekin your own town. Termsand $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HaLtuerr & Co., Portland Me. 


CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station- 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CARDS. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Btaple. 10.00 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pu>. 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.8t. Louis. Vio 


Pennsylvania 


RATLROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE, 
The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel, In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger care, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-eeeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Amon; 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti. 
more,and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all imporian 





pointe, 
The Scenery 
OP THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpasecd in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Penneylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in al] important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
C.'S, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
208 and 205 Waehinetor Street, Boston, Mass. 
ty6 
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A CHAPTER OF CITY POLITICS. 


The Butler Democratic City Central Com- 
mittee held a stormy meeting last Thursday 
week in the Court House, for the} purpose 
of making nominations for Aldermen, Street 
Commissioner, and members of the School 
Committee. The reporters were excluded, 
but, during the evening, several of them 
succeeded in gaining admission. After a 
great deal of wrangling, acommittee of one 
from each ward was appointed to bring in 
a list of names for the various offices, and 


they subsequently reported. 

For School Committee—John J. Lane, James A. 
McDonald, A. H. Wilson, John J. Hayes. James A. 
McDonough, Abby W. May, James W. Dunphy, 
John H. Kenneally. Richard J. Fennelley, Thomas 
L. Brewer, J. G. Blake, John E. Fitzgerald, J. J. 
Fines, Rev. RK. J. Barry, William P. Leavitt, Webster 
F. Warren. 

On motion of Mr. Mahoney, the names of 
Miss Abby W. May and A. H. Wilson were 
stricken from the list, as ‘‘not being proper 
representatives of Democratic principles.” 

More confusion and wrangling took place, 
and it was finally found thata large number 
of persons not members of the committee, 
had succeeded in getting into the room, and 
consequently everybody was required to go 
into the entry while the roll of wards was 
called, thereby securing the attendance only 
of members. Finally it was voted to pro- 
ceed to ballot, and a committee, of which 
Councilman Rosnoski was chairman, was 
appointed to count the votes. While the 
convention was awaiting the report of the 
committee, Mr. Rosnoski suddenly appeared, 
holding his hat filled witn ballots, and made 
the startling announcement that there had 
been repeating, and that over 500 votes had 
been cast for Mr. Wilson for Alderman, and 
furthermore that the committee had called 
him a d—d Jew, and would not allow him 
to handle the votes. Against such treat- 
ment he protested, and proclaimed his in- 
tention to have a fair vote. 

It was then voted unanimously that the 

entire vote for Mr. Wilson be thrown out. 

On motion of J. W. Fox, it was voted 
to appoint a committee of three togo with 
Mr. Rosnoski into the committee-room, pro- 
tect him and insist on a fair count. Mr. 
Rosnoski refused to have anything further 

to do with the committee. The committee 
of three was appointed, however, and, as 
they were absent some time in the discharge 
of their duties, it was voted to raise a com- 
mittee of five to protect the above committee 
of three. This committee was appointed, 
and finally the committee to count the votes 
appeared, amid applause, and reported. 

Immediately on the count for Aldermen 
being announced, and before the committee 
could give the ballot for Street Commission- 
er and School Committee, a delegate moved 
that the report be not accepted. This was 
‘the signal fora great uproar. Charges of 
ballot-stuffing were made and denied. 
Claims were made that men voted for were 
not announced. The words, ‘‘You are a 
liar,” were frequently passed, and for sever- 
al moments confusion and disorder reigned 
supreme, in spite of the efforts of the pre- 
siding officer. Mr. Fines moved that the 
convention repudiate the count of the com- 
mittee, but this was ruled out of order. A 
running discussion then took place between 
Messrs. O'Brien, Moore, Rankin, Fines and 
others. A motion to adjourn was finally 
made, and, on being put, was declared car- 
ried, amid the greatest excitement, without 
having accepted the report of the committee 
on counting the ballots or hearing the result 
of the ballot for Street Commissioner or 
member of the School Committee. And 
thus the matter stands. 

We congratulate Miss May that she was 
‘not regarded as a proper exponent of” [Ma- 
honey] ‘‘democratic principles,” by so dis- 

orderly an assembly. 
H. B. B. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“MotHer Piay AND Nursery Sones” by 
Lee & Shepard, appeared this week, and 
will be a welcome guest in many house 
holds. In the nursery it will hold the 
imagination like ‘‘Mother Goose,” while 
affording an endless variety of whole- 
some food for the baby-minds. 
Everybody interested in the Kindergarten 

has felt the lack of direct inspiration from 
Freebel, for his style of speaking was not 
easy to understand or translate. His ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences,” by the Baroness Marenholtz, 
has, in part, supplied this want, but a more 
satisfactory and perfect bond of union be- 
tween the great leader and his admirers and 
followers, has been secured through the 
three-fold medium of music, picture, and 
story. 

The illustrations are from the original 
plates, and in the quaint conventional style 
of the German school in the Fifteenth Cen 
tury, which adds, as it does to the ‘‘Walter 
Crane” books, an indescribable charm. The 
seven lines, like strongly accented music, 
will attract and hold the children, while it 
cannot fail to be admired by older eyes. 

The entirely new feature of this book is 
the atmosphere, from lid to lid, of living 
with the children, and this part of it is as 
indescribable as it is invaluable; it must be 
seen and felt to be understood, There are 
no parlors, nurseries, or gardens, with the 
mothers trying to entertain the children, 
but, from the babe on the pillow, on page 
seventeen, to the end, the mother follows 
and is taught by the natural instincts of the 
child how to meet his needs; as the garden- 
er watches the natural growth of his plants 

and adapts his efforts. to it. 

Every page is aglow with the natural ac- 
tivities of children. Scarcely an objection 
can be raised to the illustrations, and it 
may not be amiss to say that, next to the 
wholesome tone before mentioned, they fur- 
nish the crowning excellence of the book. 








The music is very pleasing, and mainly 
just what is best adapted to children, though 
a few pieces are better suited to more culti- 
vated ears and voices. 

The great difficulty of translating so as to 
preserve the complete sense and also the 
meter, have been fairly met, and, in some 
instances, the rhyme is smooth and pleas- 
ant. This difficulty, however, must of ne- 
cessity prevent some of the best of German 
child-literature from being acceptable to us. 
Smooth rhyme should be given to children 
as a part of their education, just as rhythmi- 
cal sounds should prepare the way for bet- 
ter music. 

“Falling, falling” is a pretty beginning 
for baby plays, and is smooth to the last 
two lines, which may be left off, and the 
two previous lines repeated. ‘Soul and 
body thus enfolding” &c., is too much of 
an abstraction for babies. ‘‘Pat-a-cake,” 
“Basket,” ‘Pigeon,” “Rabbit,” ‘‘Carpen- 
ter,” ‘“‘Gardener,” and many others are full 
of suggestion, and the ‘‘Joiner,” ‘‘Cuckoo,” 
‘Little Artist,” as wellas most of the hand- 
games, are almost wholly good. The two 
stories of the ‘‘Layman” and ‘‘Good and bad 
Children,” while furnishing illustrations 
full of Jife and interest, are not as desirable, 
since there is enough to be seen in every day 
life to furnish examples of ‘‘naughtiness,” 
and only the good should be kept in sight. 
The principle of buying good behavior is 
also a false one. The ‘‘Knights” too, give 
charming pictures, but have the same objec- 
tionable feature. : 

The book is, wigh these few exceptions, 
literally filled with the best material for 
mothers and kindergartners, and ought to go 
wherever there are children. The faults 
will be looked upon asinevitable under the 
circumstances, and the publishers and trans- 
lators may be congratulated upon having 
opened such a rich treasure house to Amer- 
ican mothers and kindergartners. 














BUSINESS NOTES. 
Christmas is coming ! ! ! 

‘My son, take this jug and get it filled! 
‘*Very well father, but where’s the money?” 
‘*‘Umph, anybody can get whiskey with mon- 
ey; to get the jug filled without money— 
there’s the rub! That’s genius, my boy!” 
The boy went out and soon returned. 
Drink father.” The jug was slowly up- 
lifted, but failed to satisfy. ‘‘You scamp, 
there’s nothing in it!” ‘I know it, father. 
’Tis easy enough to drink when the jug is 
full, but to drink when the jug is empty, 
there’s the rub! That’s genius and capacity 
father!” This homely anecdote simply 
points a moral—and to our facts. The em- 
ty jug of hard times is difficult to fill by de- 
mands upon depressed purses, How to 
make one dollar buy six and sixteen dollars 
worth of presents—there’s therub! There’s 
genius for you! But be of good cheer! 
During December, this quality can be easi- 
ly acquired, if you will inspect the varied 
Christmas bargains advertised in our col- 
umns. 





Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s letter concern- 
ing Prang’s delicate chromos should be 
read and followed. Some of these pictures 
are as desirable as oil paintings, and were 
they as costly, would be as highly prized. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Chil- 
dren, written by Mrs. Diaz, and beautifully 
illustrated, can be obtained at 129 Tremont 
Street, Room 7. They illustrate in natural 
colors the Scratching and the Swimming 
birds, birds of prey and other birds—also 
the cat family and cow family, &c. 


Anna T. Fogg has removed her Dress- 
Reform Rooms from 25 Winter Street to 5 
Hamilton Place, where she hopes to con- 
tinue the patronage so desirable. She now 
occupies the first floor, level with the street, 
which will be appreciated by customers 
who dislike stair-climbing. Ladies furnish- 
ing goods of every description in improved 
makes, can be furnished at short notice. 
Now is the time to emancipate oneself at 
Christmas time! 


For Holiday presents to father, husband, 
son or brother, where can be found more de- 
sirable selections than among the elegant 
things advertised by Noyes Bros., 4 Sum- 
mer Street? Ladies who follow the script- 
ural ways of the provident wife, making 
fine linen and girdles for the merchant, can 
have them finished into marketable value by 
those Importers of London Furnishings. 
Ladies who like to make tender and gen- 
erous gifts of Smoking Caps, Billiard Jack- 
ets and Dressing Robes, should examine 
their stocks, which complete the et cetera 
accompanying the happiness of a well-or- 
ganized man. A novelty in the way of gifts 
is to embroider suspender-straps and then 
have them elegantly mounted in silk. ‘She 
never told her love,” but she can stitch it 
thus, or, better still, buy a pair and so save 
all the fuss. As will be noticed, Noyes 
Bros. advertise gifts suitable for ladies also. 
The Japanese sleeve, links and scarf-pins to 
match, are very beautiful: something quite 
rich, rare and delicate, and they are sold at 
less than jewellers’ prices. No, 4 Summer 
Street. 


Don’t refuse your wife a tittle extra spend- 
ing money just now if she should ask it; 
you will get it all back again io slippers and 
dressing gowns next Christmas.— Washing- 





ton Post. Washington always did keep post- 
ed in such matters. 

The old and well-known firm, Messrs. 
Hewins & Hollis, 47 Temple Place, Impor- 
ters and Retailers of Men’s Furnishings, also 
offer a fine importation of fall goods care- 
fully selected by Mr. Hewins in England, 
France and Scotland. The satisfying qual- 
ities in the solid wear and intrinsic value of 
their stock, is the best possible, and are 
above comparison with any other styles in 
the city. In Fancy Goods, they compete 
favorably with all the leading manufacturers. 
Every gentleman will here find his match, 
obtain his belongings, and gratify his long- 
ings for personal comfort, without any an- 
noyance or undue extravagance. 


Ladies’ Ulsters and Sacks, fitted and fin- 
ished with all the nicety and belongings of 
a gentleman’s dress coat, are made a spec- 
ialty by Messrs Butman and Starratt, 11 
Hamilton Place, corner Tremont Street. 
The required goods of all qualities are kept 
on hand, so any gentleman can make his 
wife or sweetheart supremely happy at 
Christmas by the gift of a perfectly-fitted 
and ‘‘perfectly-lovely” Ulster. 


Noyes & Blakeslee are again occupying 
their old stand, 127 Tremont Street, much 
to the pleasure of their patrons and the pub- 
lic at large. While ‘waiting for a car,” how 
natural to stand by their windows, and then 
to ‘‘miss that car” by the attractions within 
the store and art gallery. And we are glad 
that all this delightful forgetfulness will 
happen again. ‘Ihat Christmas is coming 
is evident throughout the whole store. 


The Dennison Manufacturing Company 
whose Silver White polish has gained such 
Ceserved popularity have stockea their 
shelves with everything ‘‘handy to have in 
the house.” Gum and printed labels for 
marking jars, bottles, cans, twine. suspen- 
sion rings, paper fasteners, chamois skins, 
spice boxes, cork screws, (one for every 
bottle at ten cents per dozen) wax, clasps, 
&c., all so cheap that it is a marvel where 
the profit comes in. ‘heir Christmas boxes 
are Charming; jewelry, wedding cake and 
Boubon boxes sre made a specialty of man- 
ufacture. Their jewelry soap acts like 
magic in restoring to its original brilliancy 
allkinds of jewelry with precious stones, 
without risk or damage to the most delicate 
article. 


‘When found make a note of.” Stroll 
ing amopg the bookstores lately, with a 
view to Christmas gifts, we came across a 
Portable Bookcase, combining so much 
taste, utility and adaptability that it seems 
at once an absolute necessity for students, 
professional men and women; and for per- 
sons with no permanent location, it is es- 
pecially suited. When one is required to 
“take np his bed and walk,” he can also 
shoulder his bookcase. ‘This Desideratum 
made of the best material, has no screws or 
nails, and can be taken apart in a moment by 
even a child, and packed in a very small 
compass. Shelves can beadjusted for books 
of any size, topped by leather fringe to ex: 
clude dust. It is of Eastlake pattern and 
can be obtained in different styles and sizes, 
holding from 150 to 300 volumes. It is 
pleasant to know that it can be obtained at 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Washington St., 
where one can first purchase the household 
library, and then have a bookcase put to- 
gether to accommodate the books. It,—also 
the books,—can be packed in a small bulk 
and sent safely to any distance. It can be 
investigated ‘‘withont money and price,” 
before or after Christmas, but it sheuld be 
purchased at once. 


H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon St., are selling 
Cream Paper for only 25 and 80 cents per 
lb. Envelops also to match. No gift can 
be more complimentary. 


J. Jay Gould has specialties in pictures 
and fancy goods, and everything that is 
bright and beautiful for adornment, which he 
almost gives away. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Nov. 9,at3lp.M. Short papers on Music will be 
read by members of the Club. 





Sunday Meetings tor Women at No. 4 
Park Street, Dec. 8,at 3 P.M. Miss Harriet Ware 
Hall will give a paper on “‘Happiness."” Women in- 
vited. 

The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hoid a meeting at the house of Mr. 
G. M. Southworth, 582 Main Street, Friday evening, 
Dec. 6, 7 4 P.M, A. S. Thayer, Secretary. 





The Moral Education Association— he 
parlor meetings of the Moral Education Association, 
during the month of December, wi!l be held at Mrs. 
Harriet Robinson's, Lincoln St., Malden, leading from 
Summer St., five minutes walk from Boston aud 
Maine Depot. 

Dec. 6, 3 Pr. M., Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak on 
“Newspaper Literature of Children.” 

Dec. 14, 3p. m.. Miss H. E. Lunt will speak on 
“Our Relations to Others." 

Dec. 21,3 Pr. M.,Dr. Safford Blake will speak on 
“Wise Supervision of Children’s Literature.” 

Dec, 23, 3 Pp. M., Rev. Elizabeth M. Brace will speak 
on “Contentment.” All cordially invited. 





Harvard University Examinations for 
Women,.—Cambridge, May or June, 1879. For in- 
formation address Secretaries of Local Committees, 
114 Boy!ston St., Boston Mass., 59 E Twenty-Fifth St., 
New York City, 401 South-Eighth St., Phila., Penn., 
57 Walnut St., Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Kindergarten School,—Mad. Selma Barthold 
who has had experience in Germany in the Kinder- 
garten system, offers her services to open a Kin- 
dergarten School, in any town in New England. 
She refers to Rev. F. H. Hedge, Cambridge. and 
Rev. E. FE, Hale, Boston. Address Mad. Selma 
Karthold, at this office. 4w49 


Every Lady who has given “SILVER WHITE” 
& trial, pronounces it the best preparation she bas 
ever used for Cleaning and Polisning her Silverware. 
It is not gritty, and will not injure the most delicate 














article. Sold by Jewelers and Draggists. Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 
Sold everywhere. 
Prof, Orth’s German Plant Food,—This 
ferti izer is composed of the substances which produce 
lant life, and house plants grow and blossom freely 
yitsuse. Send fora trial package. Postage paid 10 
cents. C. W. Guy, 33 Bedford Street, 








Mary B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. gm39 








Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time in theterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress, The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mra. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylstoa St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 





Miss E, F. Lane, 4 graduate of Boston Un- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructor in French. Address E. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 


Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting, that requires no refitting. It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. Aleo cutting and designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the sys- 
tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D 
Homeeopathist. 


75 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 

















Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 





773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m. 1ly10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


t2"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. M. to 5 P. M., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTown.: 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFITTED; 
Perfect cleanliness, 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4t46 


THE EXCELSIOR DIARIES 
FOB 1879 


One, Two and Three days to a page. 











—FOR THE— 


POCKET AND GOUNTING-HOUSE. 


For sale by, M. R. Warren, 21 Milk St., Boston. 
6w47 





CORNS. 


Mrs. H. C, Edwards Chiropodist, 
WELSH CORN SALVE, 25cts. 
WART REMEDY 50cts. 

130 Tremont Street, Boston. 48 


The Boston **Trarnscript” says of 


THE PORTABLE BOOK-CASE, 


EASTLAKE PATTERN [PATENTED], 


“At once useful and ornamental, we know of 
nothing better than one of those portable East- 
lake Book-cases.”’ 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., head of Franklin, 





ART GALLERIES 
127 Tremont Street. 





We shall re-occupy our old 
store on and after November 
30. 


NOYES & BLAKESLEE. 


2w49 


CREAM PAPER. 


(Royal linen) 


tari cents, and thirty cents a pound, all sizes 
wit 





Enwelopes To Match. 


H. H,. CARTER. 
Examine or send for samples, 3 Beacon Street. 


Ten Marcus Ward's beautiful Christmas Cards sent 
on receipt of 50 cents. 49 


J. Jay Gould. 


Specialties in Pictures and Fancy Goods, Gift 
Cards, Embossed and Scrap Pictures, Frames, Pan- 
els, etc. 10 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 
MASS. 3w49 








ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS. 


Many persons are now quietly picking up choice 
and tasteful little articles for presents. We offer 
carefully-selected goods bought for this trade, in al) 
prices, from twenty-five cents to as many dollars, 

English Pigskin and Russia Calf Coin Pouches, 
Kid Purses, Turkish Attar of Roses, Joseph Rodgers 
& Son's Glove Buttoners, Kid Gloves, Dent's Driving 
Gloves, Scotch Wool Gloves, Pure Silk Wristlets, 
Tartan Scarfs, Elegant London Scarfe, large and fine 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Mufflers, Silk Half-hose, 
Silk Suspenders, Silk Umbrellas, warm Undercloth- 
ing, Scotch Jackets, Dressing Gowns and Robes, 
Scotch Mauds, Plaids and Travelling Rugs. 

BIJOUTERIE, selected in Paris; a collection of 
curious designs in Sleeve Buttons, Scarf Rings and 
Pins, entirely new, very ingenious and worth exami. 
nation. 








HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place, 


FOR, 
Holiday 


w3 3w49 


Presents. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, Embroidered. 
SILK HANDKERCHIEPS, with Initials, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, plain white. 
China Silk Handkerchiefs. 
Fine French Linen Handkerchiefa. 
French Handkerchiefs, Embroidered 
French Handkerchiefs, Initialed. 
ELEGANT KID GLOVES, 
Driving Gloves. 
Coating Gloves. 
yhite wool Gloves and Mittens. 
LONDON UMBRELLAS, Ivory Handles. 
LADIES’ UMBRELLAS. 
Silk Hosein Black, Cardinal, Blue, Lavender & Navy. 
Elegant Canes. 
SILK SMOKING CAPS, JAPANESE. 
Silk Travelling Caps. 
Silk and Wool Wristers and Moufilers. 
ELEGANT NECK DRESS, in Scarfs and 
Ties, of the finest London makes & styles. 
WARM LINED GLOVES. 
Wool Lined Mits. 
Seal Top Gloves and Mits. 
Otter Top and Astrachan 
Lined Mits and Gloves, 
Scotch Wool Gloves. 
JAPANESE SLEEVE LINKS and 
SCARF PINS to match. 
SOLID GOLD and SILVER 
SCARF PINS and RINGS. 
Finest Silk, Wool and Balbriggan 
UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 


Billiard and Smoking Jackets, and Japanese 
Dressing Robes, 





IMPORTERS OF LONDON FURNISHINGS. 


NOYES BROS., 


No. 4 Summer S&t., Boston. | 


L. Prang & Company, 
Art and Educational Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


These chromos are all fac-similes of oil or water- 
color paintings by the best Artists, in most cases equal 
to the originals. They are real works of art, and to 
be distinguished from the quantity of worthless pic- 
tures which are thrown on the market under the 
name of chromos, 


Illuminated Christmas and 


New Year’s Cards. 


The demand for these beautiful cards is ever in- 
creasing, and the new styles surpass in variety and 
elegance all previous efforts in these goods by the 
publishers. 


Copies for Panel Painting. 


Examples for copies in water-color painting, paint- 
ing on panels, and in the decoration of pottery, 
screens &c. 

' Thirty-eight different scts put up in envelopes con- 
taining from one to six panels at 50 cts. 75 cts. and 
$1.00 Catalogue sent on application. 


SOME FRESH JUVENILES. 


Prang’s Natural History Se- 


ries for Children. 


By N. A. Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools 
in New York City, and Mra. A. M. Diaz, author of 
the ‘William Henry letters,” etc. 

Each of these juveniles is an entertaining story- 
book, treating of the habits of certain birds or ani- 
mals ina pure and healthy manner, and highly pleasing 
tochildren. Mrs. Diaz's rare power of entertaining 
description has never been better displayed than in 
these pages. 

Six numbers are issued, each containing thirteen 
colored illustrations. Price in elegantly ornamented 
cover 50 cents each 


L. PRANG & CO. Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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